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This issue of CONSTRUCTION REVIEW is the 
"August-September" issue; there will be no August 1958 
issue. Subsequent monthly issues will carry the identi- 
fication of the month in which they are received by the 
subscribers. Hereafter, CONSTRUCTION REVIEW should 
be received by subscribers about the 15th of the month, 
2 weeks earlier than formerly. Changes have been made 
in the schedule to assure that the very latest construction 
statistics appear promptly in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW. 
Thus, all the statistics which would have appeared in both 


the August and September issues are in this issue. 
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At a Glance 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN AUGUST--The dollar value of new construction put in 
place in August rose seasonally to $4.8 billion, bringing the total for the first 8 
months of 1958 to $31.5 billion--up slightly from the comparable 1957 period. Public 
outlays, at $9.7 billion, were 6 percent above a year earlier owing mostly to con- 
tinued expansion in highways and public housing projects. This year's private total 
for the first 8 months ($21.9 billion) was off only slightly from the same 1957 period, 
as the drop in industrial building was almost offset by gains in most other types of 
private work. 


HOUSING STARTS IN JULY--Nonfarm housing starts declined less than usual in July, 
by 4,000 to 111,000, but were above the July 1957 figure by 13,000 units or nearly 
14 percent. Public housing accounted for all of this year's June-July decrease. Pri- 
vately owned housing starts rose a little (2,800) from June to a total of 107,300 and 
were at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,160,000, the highest in 2-1/2 years. 
At the end of the first 7 months of 1958, a total of 645,500 new houses and apartments 
had been put under construction--almost 6 percent more than in the same 1957 period. 


FHA-VA ACTIVITY IN JULY--Housing begun with FHA and VA assistance continued 
to increase in July and together accounted for all of the June-July increase in total 
private housing. The gains were mostly from starts under the FHA program, which, 
at 29,700 in July, were 89 percent above July of last year. VA starts 710, 600) con- 


tinued below the comparable 1957 figure. However, requests for VA appraisals rose 
fractionally in July and for the first 7 months were 6 percent above the same 1957 
period. FHA applications for mortgage insurance (excluding Capehart military housing) 
although down slightly this July--the first decline this year--were 78 percent above the 
year-earlier figure and continued substantially above the levels of the past 3 years. 


NONFARM MORTGAGE RECORDINGS IN MAY--The value of nonfarm mortgages re- 
corded in May increased 5 percent to $2,151 million and was fractionally above May 
1957—marking the first time in more than 1-1/2 years that lending volume has ex- 
ceeded that for the same month in the preceding year. The gain over May 1957 was 
chiefly in lending by commercial banks and savings and loan associations. The value 
of mortgage loans by mutual savings banks, insurance companies, and individual 
lenders declined. The $9.5-billion total for the first 5 months of 1958 was 3 percent 
below the same 1957 figure. Declines ranged from 2 percent for savings and loan 
associations and miscellaneous lenders to 9 percent for insurance companies, but 
lending by commercial banks was up 3 percent. The average mortgage amount in- 
creased in May, as in April, reaching a new high of $7,722. 


BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY IN JUNE--Building permit valuations continued to rise 
in June, by 10 percent to more than $2 billion. The $9.5-billion total for the first 
half of 1958 was slightly above the figure for January-June 1957, as valuations in- 
creased over the year for all major types of building except private industrial plants 
(down 17 percent). Gains over the first 6 months of 1957 ranged from 3 percent for 
new dwelling units to 11 percent for stores. 


PUBLIC CONTRACT AWARDS IN MAY--The value of contracts awarded for new public 
construction rose 40 percent in May to a new high of $1.6 billion, bringing the total 
for the first 5 months of 1958 to $5.2 billion, or 5 percent above the comparable 1957 
period. The April-to-May increase reflected an 85-percent rise in Federal awards, 
to the highest level for any month since June 1953, and a 27-percent rise in the State 
and local component. Most types of public work shared in the gain, but a sizable part 
of the rise was for a large power plant on the Niagara River in New York, for Fed- 
eral airfields (primarily for missile launching facilities and dispersal of Strategic Air 
Command bases), and for State and local highways. The advance over the first 5 
months of. 1957 was mainly in awards for State and local projects (mostly for electric 
power facilities, housing, and administrative buildings), although awards for some types 
of Federal work also increased over the period--notably airfields, administrative build- 
ings, and hospitals. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN JUNE AND JULY--The value of construction contracts 
awarded during the 12 months ending in June 1958, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., was 1 percent below the total for the comparable 1957 period. Small gains in 
residential buildings and public works were more than offset by declines in nonresi- 
dential buildings and public utilities. 
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Reports of the Engineering News-Record indicate increasing strength in the value 
of large construction contracts awarded, although the total for the 12 months ending 
in July 1958 was 4 percent below the total for the preceding 12 months. The public 
sector was up 13 percent, but the private sector showed a 19-percent drop, primarily 
owing to weakness in private industrial building. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN JUNE--The Department of Commerce composite index in 
June remained at 138 (1947-49=100), the same level as in the 2 preceding months, 
Indicating a high degree of stability in construction costs, the index has varied nar- 
rowly between 137 and 138 over the past 14 months. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS PRICES IN JULY--The index of wholesale prices of 
construction materials edged up in July for the third successive month, by 0.2 percent 
to 129.7 (1947-49=100). The advance from June was caused primarily by a rise in 
prices for Douglas fir lumber and softwood plywood (reflecting increased demand) and 
for copper products such as water tubing, building wire, and nonmetallic sheathed 
cable (in response to higher costs for basic and scrap copper). The index for all 
construction materials has moved within a very narrow range during the past 2 years, 
and this July was only 1 percent below both the year-earlier figure and the alltime 
high reached in August 1956. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS OUTPUT IN MAY--The output of construction materials 
in May, as measured by the Composite Output Index, rose 10 percent over April, but 
was still almost 5 percent below May 1957. Output for the first 5 months of this year 
was 9 percent lower than in the same period last year but has been improving steadily; 
in comparison with the same periods in 1957, output for the first 4 months had lagged 
10 percent, and that for the first 3 months, 12 percent. Output of all groups of ma- 
terials rose over April, with increases ranging from 3 percent for lumber and wood 
products, to 22 percent for portland cement. Asphalt and tar roofing and siding prod- 
ucts, up 21 percent from April, reached a point 51 percent higher than May 1957 and 
established a new postwar high for this month. Some of this increase was caused by 
heavy purchases in advance of price increases. The portland cement May index, at 
175.1 (1947-49=100), was slightly below the alltime high for May set in 1956, when 
the index reached 177, 1. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT IN JULY--Employment by construction 
contractors rose seasonally in July to 2,908,000, after 4 months of greater-than-sea- 
sonal gains. However, this figure was almost 5 percent below July 1957 and smaller 
than for any July since 1954. Detailed data now available through June indicate gains 
from May in all types of contract construction, with the net increase greater in building 
than in nonbuilding construction. Nevertheless, all major groups of construction con- 
tractors except those engaged in highway and street work employed fewer workers this 
June than a year earlier, with declines ranging from 4 percent for the special trades 
as.a group to 13 percent for general contractors. Employment in highway and street 
construction rose 3 percent over the year, to the highest level since September 1956, 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN JUNE--A slight decline in the average workweek brought 
average weekly pay in contract construction down 67 cents in June to $110.41. This 
figure, however, was $2.30 above the June 1957 average and represented a new high 
for the month. The average workweek in June was shorter this year than in 1957 for 
all major groups of contract construction workers except those in heavy engineering, 
but hourly earnings increased over the year in all branches of the industry, and es- 
pecially in building construction. For the industry as a whole, weekly hours (at 37. 3) 
averaged a half hour less this June and hourly earnings (at $2.96) averaged 10 cents 
more, 


WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, SECOND QUARTER 1958--Union hourly 
wage scales in the building trades rose an average of 2.8 percent during April 1- 
July 1, 1958. This increase was less than the 3.4-percent advance in the correspond- 
ing 1957 period, but greater than the gain registered in the second quarter of other 
years since 1948. Reflecting numerous spring and early summer contract reopenings, 
wage increases were reported during this year's second quarter for 2 of every 3 work- 
ers surveyed, and advanced the average hourly scale of all building trades workers by 
9.1 cents to $3.34. The average overall gain from July 1, 1957 was 14 cents and 
ranged from 10.5 cents for painters and plasterers to 17.4 cents for electricians. 
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Builders of New One-Family Houses, 1955-56 


KATHRYN R. MURPHY* 


In the 7 years of unprecedented homebuilding volume beginning with 1950, the initiative in de- 
termining the amount and kind of housing to be built and its location shifted increasingly from the user 
to the producer. Approximately two-thirds of all privately owned single-family houses started in nonfarm 
areas of the United States in 1955 and 1956 were being constructed by operative builders. This is the 
group--often referred to as speculative builders--who take primary responsibility for all steps in house 
production from buying the land to selling completed houses. It includes not only large tract builders 
but numerous small-scale speculative builders as well. As recently as 1949, operative builders ac- 
counted for not more than one-half of all new single-family houses started. 


For the remaining third of the 1955-56 houses, the responsibility for acquiring a building site 
and arranging for construction was assumed by a person who intended the house for his own use. Con- 
struction of such houses in 1955-56 was divided about equally between builders operating as general 
contractors (to whom the owner turned over his plans or ideas and delegated responsibility for the entire 
construction job) and owner builders (who executed their construction plans without the services of a 
general contractor although often employing subcontractors). 


Operative builders were responsible for about four-fifths of all new houses started by the commer- 
cial builders as a group, i.e., general contractors and operative builders combined, in the 1955-56 period. 
They predominated in metropolitan areas, where about three-fourths of all new nonfarm homes were 
buile. 


Information about residential builders in 1955 and 1956 was obtained in connection with field 
surveys of the characteristics of privately owned new housing, made by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The surveys were designed to reflect the size, selling price, construction 
materials, and other characteristics of nonfarm housing being constructed throughout the United States. 
For this purpose, samples! were selected from single-family houses and multifamily structures for 
which building permits were issued or on which work was started in the first quarter of 1955 and 1956 
in various sizes and types of communities in the four broad geographic regions of the United States. 2 
Some related information on builders’ operations during October 1956 was obtained from the regularly 


* Of the Division of Construction Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


1 The sample data, which were obtained by visits to builders starting more than 37,000 dwelling units in 
the first quarter of 1955 and 28,500 units in the comparable months of 1956, were weighted to represent all pri- 
vately owned nonfarm dwelling units started in the United States in the first quarter of the respective survey 

ears. 

, Because the estimates are based on sample data, they are subject to sampling variability. The error for 
the United States as a whole ranges from 0.7 to 3.6, depending on the size of the estimated percentage, the 
error being least for 1 or 99 percent and most for 50 percent. Generally, the error increases as the data are 
presented in more detail. For example, estimates for a single region are subject to greater error than the national 
estimates. For each region, the range is as follows: Northeast, 1.3 to 6.4; North Central, 1.2 to 6.0; South, 1.2 
to.6.2; and West, 1.8 to 8.0. This means that the chances are approximately 19 out of 20 that the results of a 
complete count would not differ from the sample estimates by more than these percentages (twice the standard 
error). These reliability figures apply to estimates based on the total number of dwelling units started in speci- 
fied areas. Estimated percentages based on smaller components, such as the dwelling units within a single 
price class, will be subject to somewhat greater error because of the fewer dwelling units surveyed. 

In addition to sampling variability, the data are subject to biases owing to errors of response and non- 
feporting. Factors affecting accuracy of reporting are the respondent’s knowledge of the facts and the inter- 
viewer’s ability to obtain and classify information correctly. The poss:ble effect of such biases is not included 
in the measures of reliability shown above, but the influence of such errors is minimized insofar as possible by 
the design of the questionnaires and the training and supervision of the field agents. 

For a more complete description of the survey method and the selection of the sample, see New Housing 
and Its Materials, 1940-56 (BLS Bull. 1231). 

2 The regional groupings are those used by the Bureau of the Census. For composition of regions, see 
p. 17, this issue. 
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scheduled Building Permit Use Survey, which the Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted in the spring 
of 1957, and the Bureau’s quarterly field surveys of housing started in a sample of non-permit-issuing 
places.3 The tabulations and discussion in this article’ are limited to one-family houses. 


In the 3ureau’s 1955-56 surveys, residential builders were interviewed by field agents and were 
classified according to their responsibility for initiating, supervising, and performing construction op- 
erations on specific dwelling units. They are designated as owner builders, general contractors, and 


operative builders. The latter two groups are sometimes referred to as professional or commercial 
builders. 


An owner or amateur builder constructs or subcontracts for the building of a house on his own 
land, according to his own plans, usually for his own occupancy, without the services of a general 
contractor. Acting as his own general contractor, the owner supervises or manages the entire building 
job, all or any part of which may be done by contractors in the special trades (e.g., carpentry, masonry, 
plumbing and heating, electrical work, excavating, etc.), by the owner personally with or without the 
help of others, by workmen he hires directly, or by any combination of these arrangements. 


A builder operating as a general contractor builds housing on contract on someone else’s land 
and according to another’s instruction. He provides the building service: i.e., he plans and supervises 
the construction, purchases materials, and hires workmen or subcontracts parts of the job. He may 
build a multifamily structure for someone who intends to rent or sell the units or he may build single- 
family houses. In the latter case, the general contractor usually builds for an owner who intends to 
live in the house,* although he may build one or more single-family houses for someone who intends to 
sell or rent them. 


An operative builder plans and executes construction of houses or apartments on his own land 
(which may range from one or more lots, often scattered, to extensive tracts on which he may develop 
virtually an entire community), to his own specifications, for sale or rent. Such builders determine the 
number of units to build and their basic design, size, price, and location; frequently develop the land; 
hire labor directly or use contractors; and assume the risk of selling or renting the dwellings. They may 
reduce their risk by building model houses and selling copies on order, usually according to a master 
plan for utilizing the land. Whether they lay the foundations for all of the units before signing the sales 
contracts, or only as they sell copies from models, they nevertheless produce essentially a readymade 
product, in contrast with the custom-type operations of owner builders and builders operating as general 
contractors. 


Many professional residential builders interchange their operations, building some houses to order 
as general contractors and initiating construction of others as operative builders. They may also engage 
in other types of construction or business in addition to homebuilding.° 


National Trends Since 1949 
Operative builders accounted for 70 percent of all new single-family houses in the first quarter 
of 1955, compared with less than half of the 1949 total (table 1). 3uilders operating as general con 


tractors continued to build about 15 or 16 percent of the new houses in the first quarters of 1955 and 
1956, as they had in 1949. On the other hand, increasing proportions of those in the market for a new 





3 See Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series (BLS Bull. 1168), Ch. 2. 

4 Information for 1949, presented in this article for comparative purposes, was obtained in a sample survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1951 with research funds provided by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The only nationwide study conducted with the primary objective of analyzing the organization 
and scale of residential building, it covered residential builders’ private housing operations in 1949. See Struc- 
ture of the Residential Building Industry in 1949 (BLS Bull. 1170), pp 1 and 17-18. 

The sampling unit in the 1949 survey was the builder, who was interviewed in terms of his total operations 
in 1949. Consequently, the dwelling units started by commercial builders who acted as operative builders on 
some houses and as general contractors on others are shown in a combined category, ‘‘Operative builders-general 
contractors,’’ in table 1. The 1955 and 1956 surveys were designed primarily to obtain detailed information on 
the characteristics of individual dwelling units. The tabulations therefore show the builder’s role for a specific 
unit, irrespective of whether he may have built other housing in the survey period under a different arrangement. 

> More than 85 percent of the houses built by general contractors in 1955 and 1956 were under contract 
with the prospective owner occupant. 

© See BLS Bull. 1170, pp. 11-13. 
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house apparently chose the ready-built houses offered by operative builders in preference to undertaking 

construction on their own: the fraction of owner-built houses decreased from 1 out of 3 single-family 

houses in 1949 to only 1 out of 6 or 7 houses under construction in the early months of 1955 and 1956. 
TABLE 1.--PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PRIVATE NONFARM 1-FAMILY HOUSES, 


BY TYPE OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDER AND 8Y METROPOL!TAN-NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION, 
1949 AND SELECTED PERIODS 1955-56 





1955, 


Type of builder and location first First Qantas 
quarter quarter 





All builders 
Owner builders 
Commercial builders 
General contractors 
Operative builders 
Operative builders-general contractors 








Nietropolitan areas 


OR Ge aie el 8 i tas ; 
NN a a atic gill vhcaunes nai Solin ; 
Commercial builders 

General contractors 

CBSSREL VS BUTIGEES .......-0..060..sseocsecessserees 

Operative builders-general contractors 
Unknown 


Nonmetropolitan areas 


All builders 
RPGS RURBIGOED oc cc ccceisevscecicocecess ; 
Commercial builders 

General contractors 

Operative builders 

Operative builders-general contractors 


Unknown 


l See Structure of the Residential Buildiag Industry in 1949 (BLS Bull. 1170), pp. 21 and 28. 
See footnote 4, p. 6. 
3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


In 1949, the operative builder’s prominence in residential building was attributed to a complex of 
circumstances, many related to market demand, Among the more significant influences on demand were 
the housing needs which had accumulated from the low volume of homebuilding in the preceding 2 de- 
cades (the depression thirties and the wartime forties) and were augmented by the housing requirements 
of World War II veterans; the high postwar birthrate; incomes above wartime levels; and easy terms of 
Government-underwritten (Federal :lousing Administration or Veterans Administration) credit which fa- 
vored the moderate-cost home. From a production standpoint, 1949 was the first postwar year in which 
residential builders were able to develop their projects unhampered by restrictions on the size and type 
of structures they could erect, the delays and uncertainties resulting from the acute labor and material 
shortages after the war, or the rapidly rising costs and the tightened money market in 1948. In this fa- 
vorable situation, builders surpassed all previous records by starting almost 990,000 privately owned 
nonfarm dwelling units in 1949. 


In each of the subsequent 7 years, homebuilding maintained higher levels than in 1949, with private 
housing starts staying above the million mark from 1950 through 1956 and reaching peaks of more than 
1.3 million units in 1950 and 1955. Between 1949 and 1955-56, which spanned a period of sustained 
high-volume residential building, the role of the operative builders expanded. 


The high proportion of houses constructed by all operative builders as a group in 1955 coincided 
with the period of peak volume of housing begun under the VA-guaranteed home-loan program and the 
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comparatively large volume under the FHA-insured mortgage program. Circumstances favoring this ex- 
pansion had been developing for some months prior to 1955. In 1953, mortgage terms for FHA and VA 
loans were liberalized and the maximum interest rate raised, and in 1954, credit was easy with lenders 
actively seeking mortgage investments. Housing started under these two programs began to rise sharply 
late in 1954 and accounted for half of all the privately owned housing begun in the first quarter of 1955. 
On more chan half of the new houses financed with VA-guaranteed loans in 1955 the purchasers made no 
downpayment and obtained mortgages with maturities of 26 to 30 years.” 


During 1955, the mortgage money market began to tighten and requirements were raised for both 
FHA and VA loans, but in early 1956, there was a substantial carryover of commitments for mortgages 
for new houses obtained by builders prior to the imposition of the stiffer requirements. Although the 
government-assisted share of private housing starts declined after 1955, it still made up more than 
two-fifths of the total in the first 3 months of 1956. 


The operative builders’ share of the single-family housing volume also had declined slightly by 
the first quarter of 1956--to 67 percent. Supplementary information obtained on builders’ operations in 
October 1956 tended to confirm the earlier indication that operative builders as a group were curtailing 
their activities. Their share of the shrinking volume of single-family house construction in 1956 was 
down to 62 percent in October, and the share of owner builders also edged downward. In contrast, the 
proportion of the new houses¢started by general contractors rose from 16 percent in the first quarter of 
1956 to almost 24 percent in October--substantially greater than in 1949 or 1955. Part of this change 
may be due to the fact that some builders curtailed their operative or speculative activities and built 
houses on contract in a transition period from a seller’s to a buyer's market. Also, in the period of 
tight credit and rising prices for new housing, which characterized 1956, the new-house market catered 
increasingly to families who could afford individually designed, custom-built houses. 


In interpreting the trend toward operative building in 1949, the influence of a variety of advances 
in techniques and management which contributed directly to tiie efficiency of the residential building 
industry was noted. Those involving unified site operations, for example, were more applicable on the 
multihouse projects of the operative builder than on the houses built to order by the general contractor. 


It should not be implied, however, that operative building was necessarily large scale. Only 6 
percent of the operative builders started 25 or more houses or apartments in 1949. The scale of opera- 
tions of the majority of the operative builders was about the same as that of the general contractors, 
90 percent of whom built fewer than 5 dwelling units in 1949.8 


_ Although no information on the size of individual builders’ operations was collected in the 3u- 
reau’s 1955-56 surveys, scattered evidence from other sources pointed to a tendency among the larger 
builders to scale down their homebuilding operations in 1956. For example, the number of projects of 5 
or more houses for which builders requested VA appraisals dropped by more than a fourth between 1955 
and 1956, and the average number of houses in these larger projects declined from 32.0 houses per proj- 
ect in 1955, when VA activity was at a record high, to 27.4 in 1956.9 


Changes in Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Areas 
Operative builders dominated single-family house construction in metropolitan areas!° to a greater 
extent in 1955-56 than they had in 1949 (table 1). They were responsible for about three-fourths of the 


7 See Financial Characteristics of GI Home Loans Closed in 1956 (in Construction Review, November 1957, 


mms For the number of dwelling units started by large and small builders, see BLS S8ull. 1170, pp. 22-23. These 
figures cover all types of dwelling units; comparable information was not available for single-family houses. 

Based on VA appraisal committee assignments. Appraisal by a committee (rather than by a fee appraise) 
is noqeens for all VA appraisal requests involving 5 or more units. 

0 All data relating to metropolitan-nonmetropolitan areas were tabulated according to the 168 Standard Met 
ropolitan Areas as defined in the 1950 Census. Except in Jew England, a standard metropolitan area is defined 
in this census as a county or group of contiguous counties which contains at least 1 city of 50,000 inhabitants 
or more. Contiguous counties to the one containing such a city are included in a standard metropolitan area if 
according to certain criteria they are essentially metropolitan in character and socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central city. 

In New England, where the city and town are administratively more important than the county, they were the 
units used in defining standard metropolitan areas. 
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l-family houses under construction in 1955 and 1956 in metropolitan areas (where approximately 7 out of 
10 new nonfarm dwelling units were located). Owner building was consistently less prevalent in metro- 
polican areas in 1955-56 than in 1949, but some shift back to contractor-built houses was evident in 
these areas late in 1956. 


The 1955 and 1956 surveys revealed a substantial change from owner to commercial building in 
nonmetropolitan areas. Setween 1949 and 1956, the proportion of owner-buile houses dropped from more 
than three-fifths to only about a fourth of the total in these areas (cable 1). The share of both general 
contractors and operative builders increased in this period. 


One of the significant findings of the 1949 survey was the sizable number of operative builders 
who undertook homebuilding on a relatively substantial scale in nonmetropolitan places. Fifteen pes- 
cent of the nonmetropolitan operative builders started at least 5 dwelling units in 1949 and an occasional 
builder started 50 or more. The importance operative builders had attained in such places by 1949 was 
attributed to the rapid population growth and the accompanying housing demand which was stimulated 
in many instances by the location of industrial and military installations in small communities throughout 
the country.!! To some extent, the operative builders took over a function that up to the beginning of 
the 1920’s frequently had been performed by industries which, along with opening new plants, bought 
- developed land and built houses--sometimes an entire ‘‘company town’’--to sell or rent to em- 
ployees. 


TABLE 2.~PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PRIVATE NONFARM 1-FAMILY HOUSES, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDER AND BY SELLING PRICE CLASS, METROPOLITAN- 
NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION, AND REGION, FIRST QUARTER OF 1955-56 


1956 


Percent distribution , : Percent distribution, 
by type of builder by type of builder 


Lacation and selling price buil q- 
sands)| ©*§ 


Total 


All selling prices? 
Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


RSRSAR 
ANN NSO 


Metropolitan areas 
All selling prices? 
Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11, 999 
$12,000 to $14, 999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


as 
RSSeRs 
oOo rh OO hm Ww 


Nonmetropolitan areas 
All selling prices? 
Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


ro eee 
ySeess 
me NONA 


See foomotes at end of table. 


1] See SLS Bull. 1170, p. 9. 
12 See Let’s Go Back to 1857 and Look at the Low-Cost House (in House & Home, May 1957, pp. 129-135). 
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TABLE 2.--PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PRIVATE NONFARM 1-FAMILY HOUSES, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDER AND SY SELLING PRICE CLASS, METROPOLITAN- 


NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION, AND REGION, FIRST QUARTER OF 1955-56--CONTINUED 


ee fe 
Percent distribution, Number Percent distribution, 
by type of builder of by type of builder 


houses }—____________—___———_ |houses +___{—____, a 


Location and selling price (in Owner} Gen- | Oper- | (in | All Owner| Gen- | Oper- 
thou- i build- | eral | ative | thou- | build- | build- | eral | ative 
sands) 1 ers con- | build- |sands)| ers ers con- | build- 

trac- | ers trac- | ers 


tors 





Geographic regions 
Region I - Northeast: 

All selling prices? 1 10 
Less than $10,000 .. , 15 
$10,000 to.$11,999 ‘ 8 
$12,000 to $14, 999 ; 7 
$15,000 to $19,999 . 10 
$20,000 and over 


Region Il - North Central: 
All selling prices” ‘ | §2. 
Less than $10, 000 ; . 32 
$10,000 to $11,999 . . 17 
$12,000 to $14,999 oo.cccccccu. 9 
$15,000 to $19,999 : . ( 11 
$20, 000 a : 14 


Region III - South: 
All selling prices : 4. 20 
Less than $10,000 : ; 23 
$10, 000 to $11,999 | ' 12 
$12,000 to $14,999 , , 14 
$15,000 to $19, 999 j | of . | 28 
$20,000 and over : hs 23 











Region IV - West: 

All selling prices” f . 3} 10 
Less than $10,000 ’ =o} 34 
$10,000 to $11,999 : 3 | = 14 
$12,000 to $14,999 : 5 . IS 
$15,000 to $19,999 8. _4\ 7 
$20, 000 and over 4. 24 | -0| 7 | 

















1 Sum of individual items may not add to 100 since total includes houses for which type of builder was un- 
known, 
Includes houses for which selling price was unknown. 


The distinction between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas is necessarily somewhat arbitraty 
and expansion in some housing markets since 1950 antedated the official designation of the areas @ 
metropolitan.!3 Numerous other nonmetropolitan areas without sufficient population or location clos 
enough to a metropolitan orbit to achieve metropolitan status nevertheless afforded markets for 5000 
more new dwelling units per year in 1955 and 1956.'4 The housing demand in some of these comm 
nities was generated in nearby metropolitan areas, but the market in others was independent of large-cit 
influences. 


13 By the end of 1956, the 1950 list of Standard Metropolitan Areas had been expanded to include the follo 
ing areas: Dubuque, Iowa; Fort Smith, Ark.; Hampton-Newport News-Warwick, Va.; Tucson, Ariz.; West Pal 
Beach, Fla.; and Santa Barbara, Calif. During the same period, additions were made to the following previous 
designated metropolitan areas: Evansville, Ind.; San Bemardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif.; Shreveport, La.; Atlant 
Ga.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Lowell, Mass. 

14 See New Dwelling Units Authorized by Local Building Permits, Annual Summary, 1955-56, U. S. Deparumé 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (multilithed). 
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Besides the population pressures which attracted operative builders to nonmetropolitan areas, 
other considerations may have tended to reduce the proportion of owner builders. For example, the 
adoption of building codes by increasing numbers of communities!> and the widespread popular demand 
for houses equipped with conveniences involving complex mechanical installations resulted in more 
stringent regulations and higher standards for the construction of new housing, which increased the 
owner’s dependence on workers with specialized skills. Similarly, the generally rising costs of land 
and building materials during 1955 and 1956, coupled with the reluctance of mortgage lenders to finance 
owner builders,!6 were added deterrents to persons who would start a house with small cash reserves 
which they would supplement with their own labor, i.e., ‘‘sweat equity.’”’ These considerations would 
assume major importance in periods--especially as in 1955 and early 1956--when it was possible to buy 
a house on liberal credit terms from an operative builder who had arranged for financing under the VA 
or FHA programs. 


Selling Price 

Each type of builder constructed substantial numbers of houses in a wide range of prices. !” 
Nationwide, the operative builders started half or more of the houses in each price bracket shown in 
table 2. They were most dominant in the $10,000 to $14,999 price range, but also started approximately 
70 percent of the houses priced between $15,000 and $19,999 in 1955 and 1956. To compete effec- 
tively in the mass market for houses built in advance of sale, the operative builder necessarily aimed 
for houses with wide sales appeal which could qualify for federally underwritten mortgages, and be 
financed by a large number of prospective purchasers. The selling price had to be low enough so that 
the monthly payments were within the income range of buyers making only the minimum downpayments 
required under the VA or FHA programs. In 1956, the $10,000 to $19,999 price range included the great 


majority of the new houses sold with VA-guaranteed loans (87 percent) or FHA-insured mortgages 
(82 percent), 18 


Nationally, the proportion of owner-built houses was highest in the price range below $10,000 in 
both 1955 (28 percent) and 1956 (24 percent). However, owner builders also accounted for between 14 
and 18 percent of the houses priced at $15,000 and up in these years. General contractors accounted 
for a larger share of those in the $20,000-and-over class than in any other price bracket--35 percent-in 
1955 and 28 percent in 1956. 


There was considerable contrast between metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas with respect to 
the percentages of houses started in each price range by the different types of builders. Conclusions 
from these metropolitan-nonmetropolitan comparisons, however, are limited by the fact that less than a 
fourth of the 1955-56 houses were located in nonmetropolitan areas, and were heavily concentrated in 
the South. In each price range shown in table 2, the operative builders built a substantially larger pro- 
portion of the total in metropolitan than in nonmetropolitan areas. To illustrate, for houses priced below 
$10,000 in 1956 the operative’ builders’ share was 76 percent in the larger population centers and 42 


percent in nonmetropolitan areas. For homes selling for $20,000 or more, the respective shares were 59 
and 20 percent. 


The comparison of median selling prices in table 3 indicates there was greater similarity in the 
prices of houses started in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas by operative builders than by either 
owner builders or general contractors. Owner builders tended to build the lowest price houses in non- 
metropolitan areas, but this was not the case in the larger population centers where the owner-built 


15 Based on unpublished data compiled by the Building Technology Division, National Sureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

16 See Construction Financing for Home Builders (Housing and Home Finance Agency, December 1953), 
pp. 28-30. 

17 For houses built for sale, the selling price was the price at which the houses would be advertised for 
sale or the actual selling price of houses already sold. For houses not to be offered for sale (i.e., retained by 
the owner for his own occupancy or for investment as rental housing), the price was that which the owner would 
set for the house if it were to be advertised for sale. 

18 see Financial Characteristics of GI Home Loans Closed in 1956 (in Construction Review, November 
1957, p. 9); and Tenth Annual Report of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1956, p. 104. 

Of the privately owned nonfarm dwelling units started during 1956, about 25 percent were under the VA pro- 
gtam and 17 percent under the FHA program. The remaining 58 percent were started with conventional financing. 
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TABLE 3.~SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW PRIVATE NONFARM 1-FAMILY HOUSES, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDER, FIRST QUARTER OF 1955-56 


1955 


Item All Owner | General Operative! All Ownec Pee 
builders | builders | “°°®°" | builders | builders | builders re 


Nonfarm houses started: Total .. 34, 900 
Metropolitan areas 23, 900, 18,900 
Nonmetropolitan areas 11, 000} 16, 000 


Median selling price $14, 600! $15,900 
Metropolitan areas 16, ; 400 | 18, 900 


Nonmetropolitan areas li, ; 300| 13, 500 


Ratio, nonmetropolitan to 
metropolitan 


TOT 
All selling prices 
Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


Metropolitan areas 
‘All selling prices 
Less than $10,000 
$10,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 


Nonmetropolitan areas 

All selling prices 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $11,999 

$12,000 to $14,999 

$15,000 to $19,999 

$20,000 and over 

Unknown 


Number of bedrooms 
All houses: Total 
2 bedrooms or less 
3 bedrooms 
4 bedrooms or more 





Floor area (square feet): 
All houses: Total 
Less than 800 


1,200 to 1,499 
1,500 to 1,799 
1,800 and over 


1 Sum of individual items do not add to total which includes houses for which type of builder was unknown. 
Less than 0.5 percent. 


Operative 
builders 


145, 800 
123, 300 
22, 500 


$14, 300 
14, 700 
12,600 


houses were more expensive, on the average, than those started by operative builders. The compara 
tively few persons who elected to build their own houses in metropolitan areas probably took over maial 
the supervisory functions of the general contractor and hired most of the actual construction work don 
In the smaller communities, where the owner-built houses were on a more modest scale, it is likely th 


many owners did a substantial part of the construction. 
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The dual character of owner-builder operations is reflected in the accompanying chart which shows 
that there was about the same proportion of owner-built houses in the lowest as in the highest price 
class. This chart also points up the concentration of operative-built houses in the middle price range 
and of contract-built houses at the upper end of the price scale. 





New Nonfarm One-Family Houses 
First Quarter of 1956 


Percent distribution of houses started by each type of builder, 
by selling price 


Type of builder: Dene nmennle 30 40 30 60 70 
Operative builder BROS SMV LLLLLL LLL 
I sietaaat clade eeinaicaaateeeniaeientd thai eiliainliaiet enamine 
General contractor ERY POCRRND/ LLL 
sce ctieateensitincetains te ietitrenceaeial thie memati ei ee 
Owner builder REEVES 
BSS Less than $10,000 QU £12,000 to $14,999 
$10,000 to $11,999 $15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over 
Percent distribution of houses in each selling-price class, 
by type of builder 
10 20 30 40 50 





Selling price: 
Less than $10,000 


$10,000 to $11,999 


$12,000 to $14,999 


$15,000 to $19,999 


el ee Per, TE ee 
, ° oo OR! See 4 6% 
$20,000 and over oe oe S 2004092 0% 4 809 of y I> 7 


Operative builder General contractor Owner builder 





Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Although the operative builders concentrated on the medium price market, they nevertheless buile 
the majority of houses priced at $20,000 or more in metropolitan areas in 1955 and 1956. In this upper 
price range, many homeowners ‘‘trading up’’ to get additional space for their growing families probably 
chose to take advantage of the economies of construction in neighborhood developments rather than 
contracting for a house to be built to their individual specifications. Also, as communities became more 
built up and desirable individual lots were increasingly difficult and expensive to obtain, home pur: 
chasers turned to operative builders who owned building sites. Another consideration was that operative 
builders--especially when selling from models--were tending to incorporate individuality and refinements 
of design in their basic models and offer optional features associated with custom-built houses. 
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TABLE 4.--PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NEW PRIVATE NONFARM 1-FAMILY HOUSES, BY TYPE 
OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDER AND BY METROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOLITAN LOCATION AND REGION, 
SELECTED PERIODS OF 1955-56 





Number of Percent distribution, by type of builder 
houses Se ; = 

Location and period started | All | Owner General | Operative 

(in thou- builders! | builders contractors builders 





sands) 


| | 
First quarter 256. 9 | 14 | 70 
First quarter 218.6 16 67 





October 2). 0 fe 14 62 
naa —— = — " a ——+ = = = — r = — 





Metropolitan areas 

: First quarter 196. ? 
: First quarter 168. 14 
October We 9 


Nonmetropolitan areas 

: First quarter 60. 31 
: First quarter 49. 22 
October a 27 


Geographic regions 


egion I--Northeast: | | 
: First quarter 44, 13 10 77 
: First quarter 36. 100 19 17 63 
October 20. 100 14 25 61 


Region [l--North Central 

: First quarter 58. 100 15 23 62 
FNS ssicnsctecsesniaviress 52. 100 14 21 | 65 
26. 100 14 23 63 


Region III--South 

: First quarter 87. 100 17 16 66 
: First quarter 74. 100 20 16 61 
October 23. 100 16 24 60 





Region [V--West 
1955: First quarter 66. 100 12 10 78 
1956: First quarter 54. 100 10 | 10 79 


October 13. 100 32 23 65 


1 Sam of individual items may not add to 100 since total includes houses for which type of builder was un- 
known. 

















Size of Houses 

Operative builders concentrated more on 3-bedroom houses and built relatively fewer houses with 
2 bedrooms or less than either the owner builders or builders operating as general contractors (table 3). 
All three types of builders started about the same proportion (8 percent) of houses with 4 or more be¢ 
rooms in 1956. 


[he relationships among the three types of builders with reference to the floor areas!? of thei 
houses were essentially the same as were observed for selling prices. The operative builders started 
the highest proportion of medium-size houses (with 1,000 to 1,499 square feet of floor area); the general 





19 The floor area (in square feet) is measured to the outside surfaces of the walls and consists of all 
finished space (including halls, closets, laundry, and utility rooms) with a height of 5 feet or more on all floors 
above the basement level. Garages or carports; unfinished attic space; open or screened porches; and recreation 
(finished or unfinished), storage, laundry, and utility rooms in the basement are not included in the measurement 


of floor area. 
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contractors built relatively more of the spacious houses measuring 1,800 square feet or more; and the 
owner builders started the largest proportion of the houses having less than 800 square feet, which com- 
prised only a very small fraction of the 1955-56 houses. However, more than a fourth of the owner-built 
houses in 1956 had a minimum of 1,500 square feet--about the same proportion as for general contractors. 


Geographic Region 

In each of the four broad geographic regions, operative builders undertook three-fifths or more of 
the houses under construction in the first quarters of 1955 and 1956 and also in October 1956 (table 4). 
In all three survey periods, the West had the highest proportion of speculatively built houses, reflecting 
the extensive tract developments in Los Angeles and other rapidly expanding housing markets in the 
West. However, a marked shift to general contracting had occurred in all regions except the North Central 
by October 1956, when contract-built hquses accounted for about a fourth of the new units in each region. 
In the North Central Region, the general contractor’s share remained at about a fourth of the total in all 
three survey periods. The South, where more than half of the new nonmetropolitan housing was located, 
had slightly higher fractions of owner-built houses than any other region. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


NOTE: ALL THE STATISTICAL SERIES IN CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION FOR THE LATEST PERIOD SHOWN, 


Part A-Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, 
standard progress patterns, and assumed normal seasonal movements. They do not reflect the effects 
of varying numbers of working days in different months, nor of special conditions influencing the 
volume of activity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work 
stoppages, and delays. 


Table A-1: New Construction Put in Place: Current Month, by oe of Construction 


Value & millions of delle) Percent change 





: ‘4 1957 © First 8 months Aug. 1958 from— 
Type of construction . apicenden 





July Aug. 
Aug. 1958 1957 1958 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION........ 97 | 4,667 | 31,532 | 31, 202 | 


~ 


Residential buildings (nonfarm) 1,611 | 11,018 | 10,933 
New dwelling units 1, 180 8, 135 8,055 
Additions and alterations 387 2, 482 2,574 
Nonhousekeeping ‘ 44 401 304 
Nonresidential buildings 842 5, 747 6, 231 
Industrial 301 1, 740 2, 411 
Commercial 319 2, D5 2, 274 
Office buildings and warehouses .... 172 1,324 1, 180 
Stores, restaurants, and garages .... 147 971 1,094 
Other nonresidential buildings 222 1,712 1, 546 
Religious 80 543 555 
Educational 47 359 336 
Hospital and institutional 49 408 319 
Social and recreational 256 199 
Miscellaneous ak 17 146 137 
Farm construction ......... so 1, 102 1,084 

Public utilities 3, 868 3, 657 | 

i 227 264 
Telephone and telegraph ... 619 723 
Other public utilities sai 3,022 2, 670 
All other private 121 135 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 3,196 | 21,856 | 22,040 | 


_+ eee i 
me 


~+ + 
VR OW BR NNNNAYNAOCWWRK NK NU WO 


'+ 
— 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 8 i 9,676 9, 162 
Residential buildings 505 290 
Nonresidential buildings 2,991 2,952 
Industrial 252 332 
Educational .. shacstapaii saa 1,902 1,841 
Hospital and institutional . ee 221 
Administrative and service 323 
Other nonresidential buildings ............ 40 293 
Military facilities were 95 725 
Highways me 580 3, 530 
Sewer and water systems 123 906 
73 538 

50 368 

Public service enterprises ine 4l 284 
Conservation and development ea 96 648 
All other public 12 87 


Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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First 8 
months, 
1957-58 
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Table A-2: New Construction Put in Place: Recent Monthly Trend, by Type of Construction 
(Value, in millions of dollars) 


one a ee et 
of constructi 
Type of construction May lele*| tna: : : on J ‘ rob. 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION. | 4, 127 | 4,425 | 4,477 | 4, 667 | 4, 4,609 | 4, 208 | 3,791 3, 153} 3, 400 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION...... | 2,882) 3,060 | 3,124) 3, 196 3, 143} 3,020 | 2, ‘ 2, 301} 2,442 | 2,583 
Residential bldgs. (nonfarm) | 1, 436| 1,545] 1,586} 1,611 1,586] 1,524 1, 083 | 1, 177 | 1, 288 
New dwelling units 1,020} 1,105 21, 155] 1, 180 90 | 1, 180] 1, 140 815} 890| 945 
Additions and alterations.. 379 400} 2392 387 = 357 333 219 239 295 
Nonhousekeeping 37 40 39 44 49 51 49 48 48 
Nonresidential buildings 783 824 814 842 844 842 705 689 677 
Industrial 306 308 297 301 289 287 252 235 218 
Commercial 308 310 319 330 332 258 262 263 
Office buildings 
and warehouses 155 179 183 163 
Stores, restaurants, 
and garages 100 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 208 202 196 209 
Religious. 73 80 68 61 65 
Educational 43 48 43 42 43 
Hospital & institutional 44 4 52 51 50 51 
Social and recreational.. 26 28 ‘2 28 32 
Miscellaneous 22 17 15 15 1s 
Farm construction. 133 101 127 147 
Public utilities 564 411 478 504 
33 37 36 26 27 29 
Telephone and telegraph .... 90 96 84 74 82 81 
Other public utilities 388 431 405 311 369 394 
All other private 21 16 15 12 3 17 














PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ........ . t 1, 466 ‘ 945 , 120 | 1, 281 
Residential buildings 40 54 56 59 62 63 
Nonresidential buildings 406 416 409 367 340 370 331 
Industrial 44 36 38 36 29 31 33 
Educational 254 261 262 22% 237 239 
Hospital and institutidnal.. 32 30 27 25 22 26 28 29 
Administrative & service ... 39 39 46 41 34 30 39 42 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 37 37 43 41 37 33 34 35 38 
Military facilities 112} 3121 138 | 132] 108 87 77 80 88 
Highways 543:| 3539 607 694 425 260 265 375 500 
Sewer and water systems 120 120 126 117 107 99 105 lll 118 
66 68 76 72 67 59 62 65 69 

54 52 50 45 40 40 43 46 49 

Public service enterprises .... 38 38 44 38 31 27 28 33 37 
Conservation & development.. 89 394 103 101 86 65 67 78 82 
All other public 12 ll ll ll 8 9 ll 12 








Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 1 Data for individual types of construction were adjusted specifically for effect of cement 
shortages in July 1957, except where noted. Not adjusted for effect of cement shortages. Based chiefly on actual project progress re- 
Ports which reflect all current influences on construction activity for the types of work shown. (State and locally owned highway data were 
adjusted on the basis of findings from the federally aided portion.) 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH 


- New England 3. E. N. Central 4. W. N. Central 5. S. Atlantic 6. E. S. Central 
Connecticut Illinois Iowa Delaware Alabama 
Maine Indiana Kansas Dist. of Col. Kentucky Colorado 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota Florida Mississippi Idaho 
New Hampshire Ohio Missouri Georgia Tennessee 
Rhode Island Wisconsin Nebraska Maryland Nevada 
Vermont North Dakota N. Carolina . W. S. Central 

South Dakota S. Carolina Arkansas Utah 

. Middle Atlantic Virginia Louisiana Wyoming 
New Jersey W. Virginia Oklahoma 
New York Texas 
Pennsylvania 


Washington 


NORTHEAST——29,5 percent. NORTH CENTRAL——29.0 percent. SOUTH—27.7 percent. WEST——13.8 percent. 


NONFARM POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN 1950 
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ners New Construction Put in Place 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 


ANNUAL DATA 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 


PRIVATE 


PRIVATE 


orf" ese? 


id — 


PUBLIC 





1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1957 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 58-10-A 


Table A-3: New Construction Put in Place: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate, by Type of Construction 


(Value, in millions of dollars) 


Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Type of construction 1957 1958 

July? Aug. Apr. { May 

TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 47,208} 48,408) 47,520) 47,148) 47,628 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ....................... | 33,732] 34,248} 32,808) 32,592) 32,916 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 216, 596| 16,944] 16,200} 16,008] 16, 416 
Nonresidential buildings 9, 444 9, 636 8, 796 8,796 8,748 
Industrial 3, 600 3,612 2, 664 2, 520 2, 340 
NE ak ht reside cacaanarevouensaeiies 3, 504 5, 552 3, 528 3,624 3, 732 
Office buildings and warehouses .... 1,932 1,980 2, 148 2, 124 2, 136 
Stores, restaurants, and garages .... 1,372 1,572 1, 380 1, 500 1, 596 
Other nonresidential buildings ............ 2, 340 2, 472 2, 604 2,652 2, 676 
ee 1, 596 1, 596 1, 608 1, 608 1,620 
PUNE NOIIID pivccnisncpssccsssestusssensnuareesinenas 5,916 5,844 6, 036 5,988 5,928 
PE I an cance cases ntinassssosiensncesose 180 228 168 192 204 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ........ 13,476; 14,160) 14,712) 14,556) 14,712 
Residential buildings..................0...00006 3516 588 720 768 756 
Nonresidential buildings ........................ 4, 284 4, 488 4,512 4, 452 4, 548 
Military facilities 31, 296 1, 440 1,056 1, 080 1,032 
Highways 34,692] 4,716] 5,556| 5,400] 5,436 
Sewer and water systems........................-. 1,272 1, 344 1, 320 1, 344 1, 356 

SNE Secor ca ca tiisaiiek'<sbasktaevihanokaasniansniasiee 708 804 768 792 816 

BI ic datsca basa essuinca és nse ananissxeascvebenshaltohts 564 540 552 552 540 
Public service enterprises ............0.0....... 348 384 432 456 444 
Conservation and development 3960 1,092 =| 924 1,020 


Annual total 





June 











Se I I cae sock estes cahicasn sca cntn cestaricn 108 108 132 132 120 


Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 1 2 3 See footnotes to table A-2. 
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New Construction Put in Place 
(In 1947-49 Prices) 


Si'lions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 
40) ANNUAL DATA “Ol MONTHLY DATA 


-s 


/ ” Tig PRIVATE A PRIVATE 





ae : j ff? \ 
4 go im \ 
— 7 PUBLIC Ne 


Fl PUBLIC 


a 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 | 


| 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 58-10-B8 


* Table A-4: New Construction Put in Place: Value in 1947-49 Prices, by Type of Construction 
(Millions of dollars) 








| 1957 1958 os Year 
June July! | May June | July 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


I 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION ...| 3,244 | 13,259 | 2,941| 3,184| 3,359 | 30,459 | 32,612 | 35 oS 092 | 35, 426 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ...........| 2,212 | 2,241] 1,985 | 2,125 | 2,229 | 20,958 | 22,526 | 25,810 | 24,963 | 24, 663 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) ....| 1,169 | 21,194} 1,067] 1,159] 1,236 | 11,365 | 12,777 | 15,078 | 13,648 | 12,903 
Nonresidential neice 586 576 491 515 526 4,655 5,073 6,012 6, 587 6, 805 
Industrial .......... 215 208 145 137 131 1, 807 1, 690 1,946 2, 304 2, 506 
Office buildings & warehouses .. 114 116 118 120 120 640 789 1,054 1, 289 1, 389 
Stores, restaurants, & garages .. 109 106 83 101 108 857 998 1, 472 1, 441° 1, 186 
Other acaresidential buildings .. 148 146 145 157 167 1, 351 1, 596 1, 540 1,553 1, 724 
Farm Construction ...............ccccccccces 125 132 115 126 133 1, 484 1, 420 1, 350 1, 266 1, 247 
Public utilities .. 318 327 301 313 322 3, 362 3, 166 3, 257 3, 381 3, 580 
eee 14 12 ll *12 12 92 90 113 81 128 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ..............| 1,032 | 1,018 956 | 1,059 9,501 | 10,086 9,892 | 10,129 | 10,763 
Residential buildings ......................| 30 330 48 49 459 21 213 225 383 
Nonresidential buildings .. 288 264 281 3, 531 3, 738 3,291 3,016 3, 179 
Industrial 31 23 24 1, 434 1, 253 338 333 
MN os oh lek ues acosevans 180 166 177 1, 397 1,694 1,891 2, 003 
Hospital and institutional ........ 21 297 286 220 236 
Other nonresidential buildings .. 59 403 505 567 607 
Military facilities ...........0.c..cccce 70 1, 105 872 1,085 982 
Highways . ; ; 492 2, 851 3, 689 4,079 4, 421 
Sewer and water systems . 76 681 724 859 865 
Public service enterprises a | 122 133 240 232 


Conservation and development ..... 60 688 571 556 625 
64 78 69 76 


All other public. ........... : 7 
Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 3 See footnotes to table A-2. 


Type of construction 
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Table A-5: New Public Construction Put in Place, by Source of Funds, Ownership, and Type of Construction 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Source of funds, 1957 1958 First 8 months , First 8 
ownership, and “ — 
type of construction : A J F 1957 1958 Aug. months, 


pr. May | June uly 1957-58 


Aug 
TOTAL PUBLIC —— 1, 471 12811 1.418 | sia] 9,162 | 9,676 | g +6 
Federal funds 465 410 465 509 2, 704 3, 134 +16 
Direct Federal 318 244 270 287 1,915 1,931 +1 
Federal grants-in-aid! 147 166} 195 222 789 1, 203 +52 
Susie oni tnael Gunde 1, 006 871 | 953 | 1,005 6, 458 6, 542 +1 














FEDERALLY OWNED 318 ‘ 244 270 287 1,915 1,931 
Residential buildings 18 24 26 27 70 198 
Nonresidential buildings 48 50 51 412 359 
Industrial : 33 34 34 332 252 
Educational l l 5 6 
Hospital. 3 ; 3 31 22 
Administrative and service 6 8 10 31 61 
Other nonresidential 3 3 13 18 
Military facilities 88 105 847 725 
Highways 11 13 68 74 
Conservation and development 71 510 562 
All other federally owned 2 8 13 


| 
+183 
-13 
-24 
+20 
-29 
+97 
+38 
-14 
+9 
+10 
+63 











Ore Oehococeocoonns 





STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED ...... 1, 037 7, 247 7, 745 
Residential buildings 39 307 
Nonresidential buildings 333 ; 2 2, 632 
Educational 238 1,896 
Hospital 26 200 
Administrative and service 34 262 
Other nonresidential 35 274 
489 ) 3, 456 
Sewer and water systems 118 906 
69 
49 368 
All other State and locally owned. 58 


+ + 
> 








NN w NABDYNN Oe 














+r re eerste + 
+l rer ee HH He + 
WAM KOONNYWBRS =1 


-_ 


Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 1 Construction programs currently receiving Federal grants-in-aid cover highways, 
schools, hospitals, airports, and miscellaneous community facilities. 2 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 





Part B--Housing 


Table B-1: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Ownership, Location, and Type of Structure 
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Ownership Location Type_of structure 


Units in 2-or-more family structures 


Period Metro-_ | Nonmetro- 


Satan A Sanath 5-or-more 
politan politan family 


Private 


NUMBER OF NEW DWELLING UNITS (in chousands) 
2 | 776.8 1 314. 900. 191. 2 

794.9 | 332. 942. 184.5 
803. 937. 166.0 
896. 1,077. 142.5 
975. 1, 194. 134.5 
779. 989. 128. 4 
699. 872. 169.2 


412. 517. 94.2 
434. (4) (4) 


63. 84. 13.5 
67. 82. 17.7 
61. 78. 13.7 
61. 78. 18. 2 
52. 64. 13.3 
43. 51. 12.1 
44. 54. 13.9 
44, 53. 13.1 
54. 16.3 
67. 20.3 
70. (4) 
76. (4) 
(4) 
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Source: Department of Labor. 1 Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for 1920-53 are available upon request. 2 Annual data 
not available before 1950; monthly data not available before January 1953. 3 Not available before January 1954. Tabulations showing the 
number of units in 2-family and 3-or-more family structures for 1920-53 are available upon request. 4 Not yet available. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-2: New Private Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) 
Year T 


May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 


1946. | 706 689 656 | 641 643 | 605 
MOET ccc 717 740 797 843 899 | 993 
1948 ............| 813 | : 997 993 | 975 897 | 863 
1949 779 | 911 935 964 , 028 092 
1950........ ‘ , 300 , j | 1,457 ,482 | 1,468 , 486 271 
| ee ee i7t-i) A 984 941 | 918 961 054 
1952... , ,112} 1, . ,029 ,016 | 1,080 , 066 101 
BOSS ciencsni ds Me ,092 | 1, ‘ ih ,071 | 1,036 , 007 029 
1954 ‘ ,100 | 1, fot , 102 , 180 , 220 , 226 273 
en | 1,324 . : : , 372 , 316 St 285 
ae ‘ , 127 ‘ . , 091 , 070 , 136 008 
BEF csinc-ene, 935 995 015 , 056 
1958...... | ,020 | 915 | a , 160 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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Chort 3. 
Housing Starts (Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted) 
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Ol wens ae, 7, — 
| TOTAL MONTHLY STARTS, UNADJUSTED 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.-58-10-C 














CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-3: New Private 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


oF mt ] TC | Annual 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | a) July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. average 
— wlhansia 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION C 
$5,400] $5,850] $5,575 pe $5,425 | $5,375 | $5, 450 $5, 625 $5 








575 

5,825} 6,150) 6,275} 6,250} 6,450] 6,725} 6,950 7,275 7,650 
7,450, 7,550; 7,775) 7,950} 8,050} 8,050; 8,100 7, 825 7, 900 
7,525| 7,450) 7,500) 7,650 7,675 | 7,525| 7,650 7,675 7,625 
7,850} 8,225| 8,450} 8,450; 8,750| 8,875) 9,125 9, 200 9, 200 
9,250; 9,175| 9,325| 9,475] 9,475} 9,400; 9,300 9, 225 9, 125 
9,275| 9,350) 9,550} 9,575] 9,675] 9,500} 9,425 9, 525 9, 525 
9,600} 9,800; 10,000; 9,900} 10,000 | 10,125 | 10,175 10, 175 10, 000 
9,800 | 10,075 | 10,600| 10,850} 10,750 | 10,850 | 10,750 10, 800 11,075 
11,125 | 11,250} 11,250} 11,400| 11,400 | 11,475 | 11, 425 11,575 11,625 
11,750 | 12,150} 12,275) 12,300) 12,300 | 12,375 | 12,275 12, 425 12,350 
12,800} 12,950} 13,025 | 13, 250} 13, 150 | 13,050 | 12,925 7 13, 375 12,925 
12,875 | 13,000} 13, 150 








Percent change, 1957 to 1958 














+0. 6 +0.4 +1.0 
Source: Department of Labor. 


Table B-4: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Region! 








Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) Percent 
change, 


First 4 months 
lst 4 mos. 





Source: Department of Labor. 1 Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, are shown below table A-2. 





Housing Starts, By Regions 


Thoveends of Dwelling Units Thousands of Dwelling Units 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-5: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started in Selected States, by Ownership 
Sp oY aan al ieee: a a 


Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) : : 
| total dwelling units _ 


| Fourth quarter, 1957 | First quarter, 1957 i? Ist qtr. 1958 from-- 
aceenataiaienivaime scandens aed ‘ecsntessiliperdapiniianataindaterseiitiacmiilan es 


+ seat 
Total Private Total Private = . 
as a pxceemeescnmalin Se — aa ieinasieasiamaiiiconatiaiieaas 95 

UNITED STATES, TOTAL O12 | 238.6 | .6 | 217.0 025 -10 -1 


Selected States, total. .................. ‘ 151.9 | 180.0 . 162.0 | 158. 4 -12 


As percent of U. S. total . 5) | (75. (74.7) 


Ist qtr. 7 
19357 


Total Private 
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Source: Department of Labor. 
Chart 5. 


New Private Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
Total, Under FHA or VA Inspection, and Conventional 


Thousands of Dwelling Units Thousands of Dwelling Units 


1,400 12-MONTH MOVING TOTALS 


200 


TOTAL 


800 CONVENTIONAL 


600 


400 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.58-10-S 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-6: New Private Dwelling Units: Volume in Successive Stages of FHA and VA Programs 





~ Number (in thousands) of new dwelling units in-- r 4 Percent of 

ba ene ——— al private 

bd ae Starts under FHA mortgages peinces 

FHA applications VA inspection of-- omen” _ Starts under 
—-—~—-—-——; appraisal : av inspection of-- 


Excluding ts* * Excluding aes 
Capehart ! eae one va Total Capehart ! FHA VA 


Period 





23 26 
a Ut. Cee 
17 25 
1 +a 


535. 150. 1 


3 307. 

»9 620. 392. 
4 270. 
7 


128. 


401. 
159. 


mY OO 
wnNO? | 
HRovor~ 


— 
ad 


13 
12 
13 
ll 


11. 
it. 


* 
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November *6. 


December 


* * 
>> 
RASC OK DOK ARN SAW 


"2 
+3, 


February 


a 
aoa 


*6. 
*3. 
*10. 


SN PRR AN RK ODOY DH 


°28. 
*28. 


ON ® ON NW BR NYA 
VikN DWAwWYWUNHROUO 
SCmMOAVYVARUN WO 


— 


First 7 months: 


— 
A) 


122.3 3 84. 2 
*129.8 147.5 *39.9 


™N 


m Nh 











Percent change, 


1957- 58 i 2 + 6.1 | +70. 9 -52.6 | ‘ es i. = | + 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Labor from data reported by the Federal Housing Administration (HHF A) and the Veterans 
Administration. *Beginning with data for October 1957, all VA series are as of the calendar month. Data for September, 1957 cover the 
period August 26th through September 30, and for all previous months, the statistics are as of the 26th through the 25th. l Excludes units 
under the armed services (Capehart) housing program, which are classified as public and whose inspection while under construction is under the 
auspices of the Department of Defense. Not available. 











Table B-7: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Average Amount, and Total Amount by Type of Lender 





Mutual 
savings 
banks 


Savings 
and loan 
associations 


Period Insurance Commercial 


companies banks 


| x Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded by-- 





1, 768 4, 239 1, 501 
1,932 5,617 1, 858 
1,799 5, 458 1, 824 
1, 472 4, 264 1, 430 


5 months, 1957 594 1, 727 542 
5 months, 1958 538 1,775 502 


125 121 
118 125 
130 142 
132 137 
124 121 
132 131 
117 118 
125 112 
111 98 
101 87 

94 

103 











Source: Table compiled by Department of Labor from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


(NOTE: Tables B-8 and B-9, Housing Vacancy Rates, are shown 
quarterly in the February, May, August, and November issues.) 





Part C--Building Permits 


Table C-1: Building Permit Activity: Current Summary, by Type of Building Construction 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) - Percent change 
Type of building 


construction June | Ist 6 mos, 


1957 | 1957-58 | 1957-58 


All building construction? ....... », 032. 842.4 | 1,795.8 | 9,450.2] 9,238.4] +13 | +2 
REISER eran ee teete enone a : " ua ‘ 8,071.8 +14 (2) 
: ‘ p 1, 166. 6 +9 +18 





New dwelling units? 4, 673.8 +16 + 3 
Number of new dwelling units (95, 123)| (91, 526)| (87,905)| (80, 394)| (451, 270)) ( 430, 240) (+18) (+ 5) 


| 
New nonresidential building 791.8 | 655.6 654. 5 toad | 3, dri 3, 508. 2 +12 | + 2 
Commercial buildings 199.8 200. 0 269. 2 221.5 | 1, 188. 1,099.6 -10 +8 
Stores and other mercantile buildings .. 97.4 90. 2 117.2 82. 2 | ; 452.6 |, +18 +11 
All other commercial buildings .............. 102. 4 | 109.8 152.0 139.3 686. 647.0 -26 | + 6 
Community buildings 235.0 | 274.0 219. 5 254.4 1, 306. b. 257.5 -8 | +4 
Industrial buildings 4203.5 | 50.9 60. 2 102.8 480. 576. 3 +98 -17 
All other nonresidential buildings 153.5 | 130.7 105.7 126.7 602. 574.8 + 5 
Additions and alterations [190.7 | 167.6] 181.1] 192.0] _ 950. 977.8 -§ 
Source: Department of Labor. 1 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 2 Change of less than 
one-half of 1 percent. Housekeeping only. Includes a retroactive building permit issued during the month for a steel plant, 
valued at $120 million, which was actually begun early in 1957. 
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Chort 6. 


Building Permit Activity 


Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 


CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION TYPE OF BUILDING 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 58-10-E 

















CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region! 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 

i change, 

Type of building Ist 5 
construction months 





First 5 months 








ates 


All building construction? 


New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings ... 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. ..... 
Community buildiags 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


~_ 


UN RAR DWN Uw 





VROYUARNINN eR Be UR BRADY 
VWONYWNWARKROCOW OCW Any CO 
DNOWVOR DWeReONONK HROD 


New dwelling units 4 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


SCODCDeRN DR Re Re ON Ww BUA 
NONN RK YUwWERNN OWN AW ON wT 
Dee NEN DOOR KU OC ON BB OC m= 





New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings. 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region !-- Continued 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) : Percent 
. a AEE, — oe , change, 
1958 First 5 months Ist 5 





Type of building 
construction 














All building construction 2 
New dwelling units 4 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .. 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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yw 
ws 
8: 
et 
wn 
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oo 
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« | : 1957 | 1958 1957-58 
| 
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All building construction 2 
New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 149, 
Commercial buildings 47. 
Amusement buildings .... > 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations =i 
Office buildings 15. 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .. 25. 
Community buildings 54. 
Educational buildings 32. 
Institutional buildings ............... Penns 15. 
Religious buildings 6. 
Garages, private residential ................ 3, 
Industrial buildings 19. 
Public utilities buildings 8. 
All other nonresidential buildings 17. 
Additions and alterations 43.8 
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1,026. 
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74, 
97. 
208. 
144. 
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12. 
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+13 
-10 
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44. | +48 
722 + 1 
192.8 | 203.8 + 6 
Source: Department of Labor. 1 Composition of regions, and nonfarm porane distribution by region, are shown beige table A-2. In- 
cludes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 3 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 4 Housekeeping only. 
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Table C-3: Building Permit Activity: Number of Nonresidential Buildings, by Type of Building 


Type of construction 








Amusement buildings 

Commercial garages ........ 

Educational buildings 

Garages, private residential 

Gasoline and service stations 
Industrial buildings 

Institutional buildings 

Office buildings 

Religious buildings. 

Stores and other mercantile buildings .... 


Source: Department of Labor. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Fable C-4: -Building Permit Activity: Valuation and Number of New Dwelling Units, by Type of Structure, 
Public-Private Ownership, and Region ! 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of. dollars) Number of dwelling units 
Ty BT [08 | First Smonths 


Ownership and 
type of structure 


1 Ae thingies Minaa elias ! 
1 


All new dwelling units.. 
Privately owned 


5-or-more family .... 
Publicly owned 


All new dwelling units.. 
Privately owned 


2-4 family 
5-or-more family .... 
Publicly owned 


All new dwelling units.. 
Privately owned 
5-or-more family .... 
Publicly owned 
All new dwelling units.. 
Privately owned 
5-or-more family .... 
Publicly owned 
All new dwelling units.. 


Privately owned 


5-or-more family .... 
Publicly owned 


Source: Department of Labor. 


Chart 7. 


Millions of Dollars 
700 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


21, 699 
19, 027 
1, 244 
1, 428 


16, 931 
15, 806 
11,719 
1,021 
3, 066 
1,12 


22, 193 


21, 299 
18, 188 
1, 254 


ca 


349, 846 

342, 673 

280, 965 

20, 811 

40, 897 
Z 


80, 662 
80, 363 
70, 103 
4, 634 
5,626 


102, 139 
99,090 
85, 338 

4, 785 
8, 917 
049 


103, 479 
101,752 
73, 124 
7,976 
20, 652 
1,727 


Building Permit Activity, By Region 


J 
1958 


1958 


356, 147 
340,915 
263, 452 
22, 960 
54, 503 


6, 341 
55, 364 
41,513 
3, 737 
10, 114 
4,977 


76, 728 

74, 255 

62, 542 

4, 593 

7, 120 
47 


115, 210 
109,954 
92, 174 
5, 886 
11,894 


© 


193, 868 
101, 342 
67, 223 
8, 744 
25, 375 
2, 526 


! Composition of regions, and nonfarm eedbes distribution by region, are shown below table A-2. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table C-3: Suilding Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


(Millions of dollars) 


change, 
Mar. 1957 lst 4 mos. 
1957-58 


ALL STATES , 720. ; , 1,516.8] 1,793.2] 5,599.8 75. (1) 


Metropolitan areas . ; ; ‘ ‘ 1, 196.6 1, 385.0 4, 366.9 , (1) 
Nonmetropolitan areas ; ; : 228. Eo 408.2) 1, 232.9 : -3 
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New Hampshire 
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Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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ws 


Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


— 


22. 34. 
4. 5. 
19. 19. 


L 3 1.8 
Source: Department of Labor. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table C-6: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


(Housekeeping units only) 


change, 
jMae i Ist 4 mos. 





ALL STATES ........... siemens 19, 807 | 50, 776 
Metropolitan areas 38, a7] 39, 329 
Nonmetropolitan areas 11, 236 : 11, 447 





Alabama 1, 176 1, 589 

1, 436 2, 093 
Arkansas 406 366 
California 17, 299 14, 238 
Colorado 949 


Connecticut 964 | 
Delaware ] {° 112 | 
District of Columbia... 256 
Florida : 5, 599 4, 700 
1, 261 1, 230 | 


87 164 
Illinois 1,822 4, 734 
Indiana 615 1, 189 
5 160 602 
Kansas 380 459 


Kentucky a 329 841 | 
Louisiana g 848 1, 334 
14 42 
Maryland he 1, 409 1, 394 
Massachusetts f 467 1, 178 


Michigan ; 1,026 2, 303 
Minnesota 499 867 
Mississippi S 381 173 
Missouri ..... - 7 § 662 863 | 
Montana 108 80 








Nebraska ... ns 127 383 
pie 249 200 
New Hampshire ... ion 21° 192 
New Jersey “se 1, 303 2, 980 
New Mexico .......... , 606 575 





New York 2, 498 3, 962 
North Carolina .... wie 1,054 1,026 
North Dakota .... _ 26 61 
a 2,939 3, 095 
Oklahoma 554 812 











332 541 
Pennsylvania .... ne 793 2, 148 
Rhode Island aca 175 
South Carolina .... 298 
South Dakota 68 








Tennessee 975 1,028 
5, 547 
475 

15 
1,938 











Washington 1, 237 
West Virginia 201 
Wisconsin 1, 302 
Wyoming 131 


Source: Department of Labor. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table C-7: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 


(Millions of dollars) 





1958 First 4 months Percent 
a change, 


Ist 4 7 
1957 | 1958 | ‘to57-58 


Metropolitan area 





a. cciscisccotusssiiniinibaintanitabiiinedaay 
I I i ccncsenavenoctiscasebbeninnennte 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass. 
IN BI Tis siivassccassisenunbemusiasssonendnatiii 
CO, TTD. ass cccssces coccscscnssesocnsesnsocens 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Re 
Denver, Colo 13. 
Detroit, Mich. 63. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........... 8. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........... 138. 
25. 
Milwaukee, Wis 17. 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey..| 124. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
PRR mBeI eR, PO. ....00ccccececeroscsescccensees 49. 
NE III nsinisetascinveccmensneambmnenies 14. 
BRINE, Th. Te 510 serie cscccesecscese 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif 23. 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .......... 45. 
NE Te sicssisinichsnnecainerinsenntoncniees 13. 
Waghington, D.C. .........c.c.ccccerssseressesseese 31 


56. 6 71.3 +26 

731 69.0 -8 

22.7 51.1 +37 

79.6 63.9 -20 

33.7 -20 

372. 3 296. 2 -20 
OL. 83.5 -9 

53.8 +61 

51.2 -9 

121. 1 -31 
32. 3 -15 

490. -2 
91. - 3 

42. -29 

+ 2 

24. +29 


OBOAN NWNON Ww 


m= 


61. 

17. 

31 
100. 


67. 


YAN ODe DNAYUNANNN NON ANOWO OO 
Aw Wow he BRUUDeKe ADOC OTwW AN OR OD 


— he NNN ODWER DN ADODKY NNK BD DO 
BWDWDUYNDRONHOAHAWDNYAO BN AD Owe NH 


SCRANRMUWO CON MAN &BWNW SB BD 


SPP PSY SPS MS 
— DO Ame ww rp N ®@ 


N= Ae 


Source: Department of Labor. 


Table C-8: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 


(Housekeeping only) 


1957 1958 First 4 months | Percent 
change, 


Ist 4 mos. 
1957-58 


Metropolitan area 


Atlanta, Ga i : +17 
Baltimore, Md Ef f -29 
Birmingham, Al]. ............+sceseseseeeenees \ 4 +47 
NII INI ns cegcanisoncnnsasenineniessivices : i -16 
NE Ws seks cisicsibpadhniomicbesons 

INI TDs. saints sesssssasonssesossirensbibonsosens 

NIN isicicocsnmniuiinnsetveden 

Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. ........... 

RI TINIE: cocipsinsiavosisonoven sesonedcasioneve 

BRR RIIES, BOE, .. 50.nvccronescecesnencensereece 

Los Angeles, Calif. ..........:.:csssesesseeee 

Miami, Fla. 

SNES III as iascacnssiescseiskesinesteavesbvscner 

New York-Northeastern New Jersey.. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. ...........::000000 

Philadelphia, Pa. ...........-.-00s0vessesc0s sere 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Rochester, N. Y 

Sale Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, Calif. . =e 

San SeencinceOubdend, ‘Calif... spassebilie 

I IG 5 ticasnssinithsesstidesnsapeenaneiin 

Washington, D. C 


Source: Department of Labor. 
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Table C-9: Building Permit Activity: Valuation in Selected Metropolitan Areas 


Type of building 
construction 


All building construction! 

New dwelling units? 

New nonresidential building 

Commercial buildings 

Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 


Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 


Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings. 

Garages, private residential 

Industrial buildings 

Public utilities buildings 


All other nonresidential buildings .... 


Additions and alterations 


All building construction! 

New dwelling units 2 

New nonresidential building 

Commercial buildings .............. 

Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations. 
Office buildings 


Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 


Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 


Religious buildings...............:sses 


Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 


All other nonresidential buildings .... 


Philadel-| Phoenix, | Rochester, Sale ogg San Diego, =~ 
phia, Pa. Ariz. N. Y. ox Calif. Calif.” 


Additions and alterations 


All building construction! 

New dwelling units 2 

New nonresidential building 

Commercial buildings 

Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 


Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 


Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 

Garages, private residential 

Industrial buildings 

Public utilities buildings 


All other nonresidential buildings .... 


Additions and alterations 


Source: Department of Labor. 


by Type of Building Construction 


April 1958 (Thousands of dollars) 


121, 597 
65, 476 
39,015 
19, 436 
1, 395 
74 

422 

9, 283 
8, 262 
9, 875 
2, 217 
6, 868 
791 
580 
3,775 
1,030 


8, 416 
3,774 
4, 063 


1 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. 


Cleveland, | Columbus, 
Ohio Ohio 
18, 960 
10, 213 
7, 066 
1,090 
3 
0 
25 
416 
646 
5, 016 
1,782 
2,915 
319 
181 
275 
0 
504 
1,681 
New York- | Norfolk- 


Northeastern! Portsmouth, 
New Jersey Va. 


21, 101 9, 461 
10, 669 


7,951 


13,791 
7,411 2, 879 
3, 693 6, 175 

812 3, 290 
109 650 


2 Housekeeping only 





Part D--Contracts 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, by Ownership and Type of Construction! 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent 
Ownership and 1958 cs change, 
type of construction first 5 
months 
Seediatee 4 Eira ra ae ees 957-5 
8 22. 6 


1.5 |* 1,133.6] 1, 582. 1 


= 


6. 5 


oO 
~~ 


Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Airfield buildings 
Troop housing 
Warehouses 
All one 


BIN ON ANN & 
ANU WOOu ww 


Electric power 
All other federally owned 


Ke OPNYOOUOWRWNNO CO 


NNwWROWUOO COOL &HRODU = 
SOANDAYVOCOCHKOUOWNNDWOC =! 
DR YW NYY pp WM YU BOW Be BD 


a NN w B&D 
wWwUDOWe ® 


STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 


WON De RAK O- ODD WO AVWURON &@ AUNERON w= 


Public service enterprises 
Electric power 


WMWOWNKN BRANNWA AN NW SO 
MWONOCOUOUON ABH OWN NI 


Conservation and development 
All other State and locally owned.... 


Source: Departments of Commerce,and Labor. * Revised. lincludes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA 
d State highway departments. Includes construction contracts awarded under Lease-Purchase programs. Less than $50,000. 


Beginning with January 1958; includes missile launching facilities which were previously included under All other federally owned. 5 Per- 
cent increase exceeds 300. 


Table D-2: Contract Awards: Highway Construction, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility! 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent 

[ change 

and type of facility neste 
| ay | dee. | eaipe malls (Ce 197 2h 95758 


RSBWOCOCKANNWNOUY OGD 


5 
ia 
wy 
aT 
8 
-8 
4 
-* 
5 
ae 
-4 
-4 
-4 
-0 
2 
-4 


a 
° 


ah 
o 
PO RWOE RUORROAWN OWS 


wN BRK UVDOOUUNUYUUDWYUNGD 


ALL HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
FEDERALLY OWNED 


Federally aided projects: 
Total value 
Federal funds 
Independent State projects: 
Total value 
Toll facilities 


LOCALLY OWNED2 
Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 1 Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
palities and counties. 





wemwF ww” 


3 
7 
7 
2 
9 
9 
7 
3 
1 
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[8 Contracts Awarded for Public Construction, _ 


By Ownership 


Millions of Dollars 


W-- 
STATE AND LOCAL 





1956 





SOURCE: DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D 58-10-G 
| 3 


Table D-3: Value of Construction Contracts Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 








Percent change 





jee ane 12 months ending 
1958 - in June, 
1957-58 





Building construction 23,911 
Residential 13,081 
RINE 1. iss ca duciocsdsschaivsnsuiCeig'alenpdicenaaitincinsvnagsevenidleie ome ; 10, 830 


Engineering 8, 113 
Public works 5, 750 
Utilities 2, 363 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 1 Change of less than 
one-half of 1 percent. 


Table D-4: Value of Construction Contract Awards Reported by the Engineering News-Record 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Ownership and 12 months ending-- 12 months ending 
type of construction ; in July, 


July 1958 July 1957 1957-58 


2, 602 18, 781 
Privately owned ' 942 8, 245 
Publicly owned 1, 660 10,53 


Private industrial buildings 
Buildings, except private industrial 
Highways and bridges 

Sewer systems 

Water systems 

Unclassified and all other ..... 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include only those 
Projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supply, earthwork, and waterways--$44,000; other public 
works--$73,000; industrial buildings--$93,000; other buildings--$344,000. 1 Five weeks. 








Part E--Costs 







Table E-1: Construction Cost Indexes 








. “Indexes (1947- 49: 100) Percent 
‘ — ay —| change, 
Compiler and coverage Tass ie 1958 ; os 1956] 1 1957. | June 

















| Mar. Apr. May | June | Jume| June June | 1957-58_ 










ptawinin - 7 —$__—_---——_}-—- 
American vdaealaak Cuong a ae 143 143 144 144 | 145 129 135 
Associated General Comtractors ............cceeeceeeeenenes 152 152. | 153 154 | 154 136 143 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates (20 city average): 
i a aid canbenhioennenencnnninen 132.4 s 131.4 | 131.7 | 131.9 | 132.8 | 124.2 | 130.1] 132.2) (1) 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings... 142. 4 \ 141.7 | 142.0} 142.3 | 143.4] 130.5 | 137.4] 141.5} +1 
145.4 ‘ 144.9 | 145.2 146. 6 | 131.4 | 138.9 | 143.8| +2 





Commercial and factory buildings................+0+ 
Engineering News-Record: 









| 
| 
| 145.3 | 149.9 + 3 
| + § 


























Building .........sscsssssssesssesencsenenenssnsesnsssssenraeacenenenenes 153. 6 3. 153.4 | 153.6 | 154.1 | 154.9 

CORGRUCEIOR ....00000s0s0ressenssresenoscesnecsvsesesesnsesssensonenes 165. 1 E 165.3 | 165.6 168. 2 153.7 | 160.2 
Department of Commerce composite? ............:00000+: 137 | 137 138 138 132 | 
Source: Department of Commerce. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 2 A composite of cost indexes representative of 





the major types of construction, weighted by the current relative importance of each type. 






Table Z-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities 



























































































_1947- 49= 100, undone edmonton specified) | on 
Commodity 1958 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | tele 
; Feb. Mar. Apt. May June | July July July July, | _ 1957-38 ' 
ALL CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS! .......... 130.1 | 129.4] 129.0] 129.2] 129.5 | 129.7 | 125.7 | 130.6 | 131. 4 - 1 
Lumber and wood products: c 
Soft woods: | | | 
INE oe hooistitiosssciconiatcaeasedeccrm: 3) 109. 4 110.6 | 112.1 112.0 | 242.21) 8525. S97 | 357.98 a 
Southern pine ..............ssseresereresssersreessoes 113.0 | 112.2 LL7 | 112.1 112.0 | 11L9 113.6 119.5 | 114.5 -2 
Other soft woods..........cccc ccsessseeseeecees | 129.2 | 129.6 | 128.7] 129.1 129.1 | 128.3} 138.2] 138.8 | 133.4 | -4 
Herdwoods used in construction .............. | 110.6 | 110.8} 111.2] 113.0] 114.0] 1144] 121.0) 127.5 | 114.5 (2) St 
NOI iicsccninsinsrscrerirrenrcsscininerconeinnnns | SER | APG 1 O27.61 897.281 GaP. 0) E91 SRST EAP) 3 | -1 
PlyW00d woocsescsssseessneresnreneneeeasene | 936] 92.9] 94.4] 92.2] 94.9] 98.3) 105.7] 103.3) 96.9 +1 
IE pesos abs a acstcocsaanedeeatonetennies 85.3 | 83.9 86.6 82.5 87.6 94.0 | 110.7 | 103.4 92.6| +2 
HardWo0d on csccc-cscccccccsssssevecesesssvcsceveeeee| 104.3 | 104.3 | 104.5] 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.5 | 102.6 | 105.2) 103. 4 + 1 
G 
Building paper and board ........................ | 141.7 | 142.5 | 144.1] 144.1] 144.1 | 143.8] 129.7] 138.1] 141.7] +1 
IIR IE aii cacicsnseretiotersiemerserenes 141.7 | 142.9} 145.3 | 145.3 | 145.3 | 145.3 | (3) (3) (3) os 
Hardboard ( Jan, 1958=100 ) ........s:s:e0e0e | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 99.4 | (3) (3) | (3) | os 
Pr 
PRI IIE: on sscsccnsesissccsssssrcssascesceoreions | 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.4 | 128.2 128.2 | 114.8] 119.1] 128.1 (2) Or 
| 
Metals and metal products: | 
Finished mill and foundry products: 

Structural steel shapeS ecco | 1923 | 192.3] 192.3 | 192.3] 192.3] 192.3] 157.5] 157.5 | 192.3 0 

Reinforcing bars ..........cceecseceeenes | 189.6 | 187.3 | 187.3 | 187.3 | 187.3 187.3 | 164.3] 164.3] 189.6; -1 Mis 

Galvanized sheets, carbon. coe oehcs To | 153.6 | 154.0 | 154.0] 154.0] 154.0 | 154.0] 143.2] 144.7 | 153.1 | +1 Kit 

Black steel pipe, carbon ...............00 | 190.3 | 190.3] 190.3 | 190.3 | 190.3 | 190.3 | 157.1 163.2 | 190.3 | 0 Lit 

Wire nails, 8d ComMON ....1.......::00000000: | 182.2] 182.2] 182.2| 182.2| 182.2] 182.2] 159.4] 159.4 | 182.2 | 08 As 

Copper water tubing ................cssseseeee | 141.7} 141.7| 141.7] 138.8 | 138.4 | 139.0] 151.2] 170.1] 147.9) -6 Ru 

REMIND sisson etassobachnvssiostivcenssebs | 120.3! 116.0} 89.0} 89.0] 95.2] 97.0] 1186] 156.3 | 138.0 | -30 oe 

Nonmetallic sheathed cable | 78.2) 74.4 66.0 66. 0 70, 2 71.0 81.7} 112.9 85.0 -16 ova 

Builders’ hardware: | 

Cabinet hinge....... ee 137.2 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 124.8) 139.1 | 137.2 | 0 

Door lock sets 149.4 | 149.4} 149.4 | 152.3 | 155.2 | 155.2 | 128.0] 136.5} 149.4) +4 

I sia ics cnacincnecernecionickecisanceeccaviesies 168.4 | 168.4 | 168.4] 168.4 | 168.4] 168.4 | 168.4] 168.4 | 168.4 | 0 

Fabricated metal products: 

Plumbing equipmentl.................:00 125.9 | 124.8 | 123.6 | 123.7 | 123.8 | 120.9 | 123.2] 134.1) 129.1 - 6 
Enameled iron fixtures..... 118.7 | 117.1] 114.3] 114.3 | 114.3} 110.2} 129.3] 125.3] 125.8 | -l2 
Vitreous china fixtures 118.6 | 117.9] 116.0] 116.0 | 113.2 | 110.5 | 117.3] 124.2] 124.2} -ll 
RE IE vin cinsienrccernseicscnennsts 135.0 | 135.01 134.81! 134.8! 136.6 | 133.41] 123.41 143.01! 135.7 -2 






See footnotes at end of table. 


Table E-2: 


Commodity 


Metals and metal product s--Con. 
Fabricated metal + peasants 
Heating equipment ‘ 


Steam and hot water equipment necas 


Warm air furnaces 
Fuel burning equipment, 
automatic 

Water heaters, domestic 

Metal doors, sash, and trim 
Tanks and sheet metal products: 

Steel roofing (Jan. 1958=100) 
Corrugated aluminum roofing 

(Jan. 1958=100) 


Machinery and motive products: 
Elevators and escalators. 


Fans and blowers, except portable Sait 


Nonmetallic minerals products: 
Flat glass: 


Plate glass 
Window glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone 
Portland cement.... 
Concrete products............... 
Building block 
Concrete pipe 
Ready-mixed concrete 
(Jan. 1958=100) 
Structural clay products 
used in construction 
Building brick 
Clay tile 
Clay sewer pipe 
Gypsum products 


Plaster 
Prepared asphalt roofing 
Other nonmetallic minerals 
used in construction 1 
Insulation materials 


Miscellaneous products: 

Kitchen cabinets, metal, base only 
Linoleum, inlaid 

Asphalt floor tile ......... 

Rubber floor tile 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


-(1947- 49= 100, oie otherwise specified) 


1958 


1 ——— 


Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June 


121. 
149. 
124. 


121. 
149. 
122. 


121.1 
149. 7 | 
122.5 


116. 
102. 
142. 


116. 
102. 
142. 


102. 


| 
116. | 
142. 


100. 100. 100. 6 | 


100. 


138. 





145. 
145. 
139. 
128. 
150. 
127. 
119. 
149. 


145. 
145. 
138. 
128. 
150. 
128. 
118. 


153. 


145. 
145. 
138. 
128. 
150. 
128. 
118. 


153. 


7 
8 | 
0 
9 
4 
9 
8 | 
1 


wroohUuUnwmna 
wh OMVYVO® ws 


_ 


100. 


_ 


100. 


o 


100. 


135. 
135. 
128. 
156. 
127. 
123. 
124. 
136. 
124. 


135. 
135. 
128. 
157. 
133. 
128. 
130. 
144. 
105. 


135. 
135. 
128. 
157. 
133. 
128. 
130. 
144, 
105. 





AnrOOe DY Bw 
DADaRAK WU BAI 
DRAkRDAKwY B~A 


134.0 
103. 8 | 
160.8 


134.0 
103.8 
160. 8 


134. 
104. 
160. 


151.2 
128.6 | 


151.2 | 
128.6 
95. 3 


' i4. 9} 114.9] 1 


151.2 
128. 6 








| 121. 
| 149, 
122. 


116. 
102. 
142. 


100. 


100. 94. 94. 


138. 
180. 


100. 


135. 
135. 
128. 
157. 
133. 
128. 
130. 
144. 
108. 


134. 
104. 
160. 


151. 
128. 
95.3 95.3} 95. 
114.9 | 114. 


wen dR DON OW 


r 


™~ 


oo = 


ADkRAK OU BAN 


ants 


121. 
149. 
123. 


116. 
102. 
142. 
100. 


94. 


wrewnntoown 


N 


135. 
135. 
128. 
157. 
133. 
128. 
130. 
144. 
105. 


134. 1 | 


104.0 


160.8 | 


151.2 
128.6 

95.3 
114.9 


2AkDAK OV BAw 


139. 
128. 
150. 
128. 
118. 


153. 


wwVYNnNnN OmMN 


100. 


eo 


135. 
135. 
128. 
158. 
133. 
128. 
130. 
144. 
105. 


CDRkh AK m& Vw WO 


134. 
104. 
160. 


151.2 
128.6 
99.6 
114. 9 | 


1955 


| July [ July 


113.6 
132.0 
119.8 


105.0 
107. 4 
144. 2 


(3) 


( 3) 


(3) 


126. 
124. 
122. 
140. 
122. 
118. 
121. 
118. 
110. 


123. 
106. 
139. 


131. 
120. 
92. 





NOR wWOCOCeU 





ON K NRK ONNO 


(3) 


133. 
133. 
127. 
149. 
127. 
123. 
124. 
136. 
117. 


125. 
100. 
148. 


Uo 


136. 5 
127.2 
106. 3 


~ 1957 | 
July | 1957-58 


aK OMUAWUNA 





ONO YRe ND BROAD 


\o 


Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities--Continued 


Percent 
——{ change, 
July 


122. 8 | 
148.6 | 
129.1 | 


112. 

107. 

142. 
(3) 


(3) 





Re &NHO RON 


(3) 


135. 
134. 
127. 
156. 
127. 
123. 
124. 
136. 
125. 


ONO Oe © RON 


\o 


130. 
103. 
155. 


+ 


142.0 | 
= 6 
5.3 


110. é| 13 3 + 





Source: 


Department of Labor. 
available. 


lincludes items not shown separately. 


2Change of than one-half of 1 percent. 


3Not 
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Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials 


Commodity Unit 


LUMBER 
Douglas fir: 
Dimension, construction, 25% standard, 2’’x4’’, RL., green, S4S, 
mixed c/l, f.o.b. mill 
Boards, construction, 25% standard, RL., green, S4S, mixed c/I 
of boards and dimension, f.o.b. mill 
Timbers, construction, 8’’x8’’ to 12’’x12’’, RL., green, f.o.b. mill 
Southern pine: 
Dimension, No. 2 common and better, 2’’x4’’x16’ , S4S, dried, SL., 
f.o.b. mill 
Boards, No. 2 common and better, 1’’x6’’, S4S, dried, RL., 
f.o.b. mill... 
Ponderosa pine boards, No. 3, common, 1’’x8’’, RL., S2 or 4S, c/l 
or mixed cars, f.o.b. mill 
Oak, red, flooring, select plain, 25/32’ thick, 2-1/4’ face, f.o.b. mill 
Maple flooring, 2d grade, 25/32’’x2-1/4”’ face, f.o.b. mill 


MILLWORK 
Door, flush type, interior, hardwood face, premium grade, as per CS-200-55, 
2’6”’x6’8’’x 1-3/8"’, f.0.b. factory, carlot freight allowed P 7.975 
Window unit, wood, double hung, Ponderosa pine, 2’4’’x4’6"’, with frame 
sash, glazing, weather stripping and sash balance as per CS-190-53, 
mixed c/l, f.o.b. factory , | 12.865 


PLYWOOD 
Douglas fir, interior, grade A-D, 1/4’’x48'"x96”’, f.o.b. mill " s 60. 843 
Douglas fir, interior, grade C-D, 5/16’’x48’’x96’’, f.0.b. mill... : ae " 50. 385 


Plywood, birch, standard panel, grade 1-3 or 1-4, type II glue, 
3 ply 1/4” thick, 48’’x96’’, carlots, f.0.b. factory . 3. 213.°737 


BOARD | 
Insulation, fiber, 1/2’’x4’x8’, interior, f.o.b. plant, full freight allowed.............. fz ; 60. 500 


PREP ARED PAINT 
Emulsion, water-chinned, inside, first grade, delivered ................cccccccc ecesesesesesees x 2. 743 
Varnish, floor, first grade, delivered bs 4. 130 
Enamel, white, gloss, first grade, delivered : 5. 136 
Inside, flat, white, first grade, delivered ‘ 3. 383 
Outside, white, first grade, delivered : 4. 830 


METAL PRODUCTS 

Structural shapes, carbon steel, 6’’x4’’x1/2”’ —~ 30’ long, ASTM spec. 
A-7, base quantity, f.o.b. mill. aici Te 

Bars, reinforcing, carbon steel, 3/4” rounds : x 30° ‘long with 10% ‘shores, 
ASTM spec. A-15, 50T, base quantity, f.o.b. mill 

Sheets, galvanized, carbon steel, 24 gage x 30”’ wide x 96’’ long, 
commercial coating, base chemistry, base packaging, base quantity, 
f.o.b. mill ° 

Pipe, standard, black, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’’ nominal, random lengths, wt. 228 lbs. per 100’, f.o.b. mill 

Pipe, standard, galvanized, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’? nominal, random lengths, wt. 228 lbs. per 100’, f.o.b. mill 

Nails, wire, carbon steel, 8d common, c/lI, f.o.b. mill 

Soil pipe, cast iron, 4’’, single hub, extra heavy, f.o.b. foundry 

Copper water tubing, type L, 3/4’’ size, .045’’ wall thickness, 
shipped in 60’ coils, f.o.b. mill, freight allowed 

Building wire, type RH-RW, size 12, solid, single braid, f.0.b. destination, 
or freight prepaid or allowed on specified amount ..............:.ccessccseseeeeeneneneenes 

*Insect screening, aluminum, 18x14 mésh, 30” wide, 100 sq. ft. roll, 

carload lots, f.o.b. factory 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials--Continued 


Commodity 





PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Bathtub, 5’, enameled iron, recessed, f.o.b. factory, freight allowed 
Lavatory, 20’’x18’’ and 19’’x17’’, enameled iron, f.o.b. plant, freight allowed .... 
Water closet, vitreous china, closed coupled, reverse trap, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed 
Sink, 32’’x21’’, enameled steel, acid resisting, 2-compartment, f.o.b. plant, 
freight allowed 


HBATING EQUIPMENT 
Heating boiler, steel, oil fired, less burner, steam ee 400 sq. ft., 
jacketed, f.o.b. factory 
Convectors, nonferrous, free standing, average steam rating 40.8 to 43.0, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowed 
Furnace, warm air: 
Steel, forced air, oil fired, with burner, bonnet output 95,000-105,000 BTU, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowance 
Steel, forced air, gas fired, input rating 75,000-110,000 BTU, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowance 
Furnace, floor, gas fired, manual controls, input rating 40,000-50,000 BTU, 
f.o.b. factary 58. 
Oil burner, mechanical forced draft, 1/4-3 gal. per hr., f.o.b. ‘factory 
Water heater, gas fired, automatic, l-year guarantee, 30-gal. steel storage 
tank, f.o.b. factory, freight allowed 39. 39. 


NONMETALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 
Sand, construction, f.o.b. plant l. 1. 
Gravel, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant S 1. 
Crushed stone, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant 1. 1. 
Building blocks, concrete, lightweight aggregate, 8’’x8’’x16’’, f.o.b. plant 
Building brick, clay, f.o.b. plant Thousand 30. 30. 
Partition tile, clay, scored, 4’’x12’’x12’’, 3-cell, 16 lbs., f.o.b. plant Thousand 137. 
Lath, gypsum, 3/8’’x16’’x48’’, f.o.b. plant, freight equalized M sq. ft. 26. 26. 
Wallboard, gypsum, 3/8’’x48’’, varying lengths, f.o.b. plant, 
freight equalized . ft. 34. 300 34. 300 32. 830 
Shingles, asphalt, strip, thick square butt, 210 lbs., f,0.b. factory, 
freight allowance 5. 341 5. 490 6. 307 
Siding shingles, asbestos cement, f.o.b. plant, freight equalized 11.917 11. 917 11. 456 


Source: Department of Labor. * Beginning with April 1958, prices not comparable with those for previous periods because of a 
change in specification. 1 Not available. 


Table E-4: Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates in the Building Trades, by Trade 


(1947-49=100) 


aaamascnsnsngicicn iin cenitietniin -7 snes 








Building 
laborers 
ienninenenteniectinn neem tani iadiate valida eer ak 

110. 7 111.6 110. 1 ‘ 6 | 113.0 107.8 112.4 
117.8 116. 3 117. 4 , 8 | 118. 5 114.2 120. 4 
125. 1 126.2 | 124.6 i 4 | 125.3 121.0 128. 6 
131.6 130.0 | 131.1 i \ 130. 1 125. 4 138. 4 
136. 4 134.2 | 135.3 \ ‘ 132.5 132.3 144. 4 
141.2 137.8 140. 3 . 9 | 136. 5 135.5 150.9 
147.7 144.0 146. 2 . 5 141.7 141.5 159.5 
155. 3 149. 6 153.9 : 2 | 146.9 149. 3 169.5 


*156.0 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
*157.0 (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
*158.0 (1) (1) | (1) (1) (1) 


*162.0 | a) { (1) 


Source: Department of Labor. ° ° Estimated. 1 Not available. 


All trades | Bricklayers| Carpenters | Electricians} Painters | Ptescerers Plumbers 
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Table E-5: Union Wage Scales in the Building Trades: Average Rate and Range in Rates, by Trade, and Rate by City 


__(As of July 1, 1958) plane 


___|__ laborers — 


+ 


ee he ee ee ear ae ae T i oo A es Ey 
City Bricklayers | Carpenters | Electricians | Painters po | Plumbers Building 


ALL PLACES: | 
Estimated average rate............ $3.89 | $3. 46 R . $3. 74 $3. 71 $2. 48 
Range in rate levels .............. | 2.50-4.385 | 2.00-4.15 | . 38-4. . . 2. 75-4. 25 1. 20- 3. 35 
Cents-per-hour increase, 

Apr. 1-July 1, 1958 cesses | 10.3 | 10.5 








2 vuioieenisidi ese Sta 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. ............ * 3.175 3. 450 7 
NOs wecicscepstsismennssce | ; | 3.050 | 3. 350 
Baltimore, Md. ...............0000006 ; 3. 200 3.575 
Birmingham, Ala..................... . 2.950 | %3. 425 
Boise, Idaho..............c.c0scec0.e : | *3.000 | *3.350 
Boston, Mass. . . *3. 400 13. 450 
RET Wi ua sneudestcussekes uns i *3.735 . 900 
I, Weir eccescscecessonsscnns 5 2. 750 . 375 
IE Ns cov aciss cosh casecncosinicaie ‘ 3.000 | . 350 
SN, Ba Co isis scccsssercie ; 2. 500 . 000 





Charleston, V. Va. ................ q *3. 425 - 425 
SS i Kise iccesvsseséenccineces g 2. 400 . 900 
Chattanooga, Tenn ° *3.050 - 350 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ................:0004 . 2.940 . 280 
I, TEN ca ensesesccrcinssectecsvsnes . *3.650 - 900 
Cincinnati, Ohio .................... . *3.575 . 820 
Cleveland, Ohio . 3. 740 - 950 
Columbia, S. C ‘i 2.000 . 850 
Columbus, Ohio ...................... R . 320 . 600 
I TN ool clocaecasepsnciens ° - 100 . 375 











Dayton, Ohio : - 400 . 700 
NE, Ga vans cscisccssccssn ys . . 340 . 600 
Des Moines, lowa ; . 250 . 500 
I Rs iss sen cisecssecesosossss 5 | . 400 

NG IES ives sccncceonsencecccnss ‘ . 940 . 330 
a E . 100 . 350 
Erie, Pa... a - 490 

Evansville, Ind....................... ; . 100 

Pargo, N. Dak. ...;...........0:000:0. ; - 620 . 000 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .............. . 300 - 460 


eNNGNNE CORB. once sicecisssecesess . - 350 - 900 
II TR. csececvesctsvenvessccee . - 075 - 650 
Indianapolis, Ind. .................. . - 375 - 550 
POTION, BOB. one .ssccascsssevecsc0 . - 650 

Jacksonville, Fla................... . . 850 

Kansas City, Mo.................... 
Knoxville, Tenn. .................... 
RR IIe cis cscsovsissnncenecn 
LS VORAS, OY. ..ccsccssssscecose 
EL Bethe TOC, BGs nse sasccecescess00s 


Los Angeles, Calif. .............. | 
CN TE onssescssscssconseses 
Et 
Manchester, N. H. .................. 
Memphis, Tens. ...................... | 
IIS ss ccccnisntctirasdtinaseseenss 
Milwaukee, Wis........cccccccccce- | 
Minneapolis, Minn. ................ 
ee 
Montgomery, Alla..................... 


* 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-5: Union Wage Scales in the Building Trades: Average Rate and Range in Rates, 
by Trade, and Rate by City--Continued 


(As of July 1, 1958) 


nee se eee Fc eprete etece ee ic shiniceinieesics Apeaplliedciteanansailecia naam ana ieee — 
T ] Building 
laborers 


Bricklayers | Carpenters Electricians| Painters — Plumbers 


—— ——— ——— a 


Nashville, Tenn. ....................] *$3.750 $2. 850 $3. 175 *$3. 000 . 250 *$3. 400 | = 
IMs Wise sccssusnserivusaccesscrere *4. 300 *4. 150 4. 250 3. 600 . 300 . 250 

New Haven, Conn. .................. 3.650 *3.350 3. 500 3. 100 . 650 . 500 
New Orleans, La..................... *3. 475 *2. 950 *3. 475 2.625 . 070 . 400 
Wie Tees IR. Ve ceca cicesecesesssasess *4. 350 *4. 100 3. 900 . 290 . 350 . 250 
I SIN - sscvecsslbstenie ndtcinoatevees 3. 500 2. 600 *3. 300 . 720 . 250 . 250 
I, CAINE ic cnssncescotcoassvcss 3. 750 *3, 325 -910 . 350 . 540 . 875 
Oklahoma City, Okla............. 3. 800 2.975 . 500 . 900 . 500 . 570 
MI IMIIING: cccccscasknsoncotansvscans 3.700 3.050 . 500 ; . 500 . 500 
METI cisesevaissnkcctvatciascassers *3. 925 *3.500 . 700 . 225 .775 . 750 


Philadelphia, Pa...................+ *4.000 *3. 635 075 hs . 050 . 000 
Phoenix, Ariz. . *4.000 *3. 360 . 450 4 .710 . 550 
PON Ps nc sisecxscinssescsesxe *4. 150 *3.675 . 350 q . 575 . 000 
Portland, Maine ...................... 3. 500 2. 850 . 000 . . 250 . 225 
Portland, Oreg. ...........c:sseese+++| *3.777 3. 100 . 500 § . 400 . 490 
Providence, R. I. ..........ss00++ | 3. 600 *3.075 . 400 J . 600 

NAM, ae savsinsssaseaseavssesoae 2. 750 2. 000 
NN Be srevetaiesiacscctesenvescen *3.700 *3. 100 
| ae 3.500 2. 600 
IN, Bie. Bio. ccenicccssensncoesst *3, 835 *3.550 





. 600 *3. 150 . 500 
.900 | *3.575 -830 
suicerabannal . 725 *3. 300 *3. 380 
Salt Lake City, Utah..............| .770 | %3.075 3. 
San Antonio, Tex. .....cccccceos---- | .500 | *3.000 $3. 


Rock Island, Ill. (Dist.)°........| 3 
3 
*3 
3 
| 3 
Sen Diego, Calif. ........ ............ *4. 000 *3. 375 3. 900 
3 
3 
3 
+3 


Be I I cacenconcecisnshsccosseevn 
St. Paul, Minn. .......... 


San Francisco, Calif. ............ -950 3s Fae *3. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. .................. . 900 | 3.175 13, 
NG NR ca sosaasccvvassvtvesecine . 400 2. 900 *3. 350 
Schenectady, N. Y. ............0-+ -600 | *3.275 3. 550 





Scranton, Pa. : #3, .050 *3. 350 

RN, a rine <ccncnscissdeasusieice *3.900 . 130 *3.650 

POR OEE LG ccs scssen sssesiiesers 3. . 825 *3. 475 *2. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. .............. o5, . 650 *3. 300 - 350 
South Bend, Ind. ...............006+4 3. 700 - 125 3. 380 

NN UNIS ccccissdicaceseracvessese . 890 . 130 3.325 . 
Springfield, Mass. .................. - 525 . 200 *3. 573 - 900 
NN We isc ssccceuaracccaiacs .725 . 345 3. 700 - 000 
RENIN iis sins <osdictnsonsscmant - 400 .775 *3. 400 -650 
OI, RW on. 5. cc seesss cxcsvesvsoes . 830 .720 *3. 800 - 390 


- 700 
- 300 


. 700 
- 350 
- 505 
. 250 , 
- 750 . 840 


*e 








Trenton, N. J.. .000 , 4. 350 . 350 *4. 000 ..000 *2. 750 
Tulsa, Okla. . .750 . *3. 475 .050 3. 500 . 580 12.000 
Washington, D.C. . . 900 ; *3. 900 . 465 3.650 . 760 *2. 300 
Wichita, Kans. . .750 ; 3. 350 . 750 3. 375 . 600 2. 200 
Wilmington, Del. ..........cccccccsc00 | *3.825 5 3. 825 075 *3.700 .700 | *2. 150 
Worcester, Mass. . *3. 650 ‘ *3, 350 . 800 *3.650 . 150 2. 450 
ER 3. 325 \ *3. 350 . 450 *3. 250 .200 | *1.925 
Youngstown, Ohio ................. | *3.855 i *3. 750 315 *3.715 -590 | 2. 645 


nn ll 














Source: Department of Labor. * Represents an increase in rates between April 1, 1958 and July 1, 1958. 1 Indicates a correction 
of data reported for previous quarter. 2 Excludes 10 cents vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale of $3.50. 3 No 
union scale in effect on survey date. 4 Excludes 4 percent vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale of $3.90. > In- 
ludes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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! chert 9 Construction Materials 


Index (1947-49=100) Composite Output Index Index (1947-49100) 
amen A Ta a 200 








1950 1957 1958 


SOURCE : DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.58-10-T 





Table F-1: Construction Materials: Indexes of Output 


(Monthly average 1947-49=100) eet 
Monthly Indexes 


Materials group ; 1957 . i — . 


May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. "Apr. “May | done 


4 


t 4 1 . dhocaes 
Composite 136. 3| 135. 8| 123. 5 | 139. | 131. 0} 139. 0 113. 7| 101. 2/109. 8) 98.0) 109. 7| 119. 130.9} (1) 


Lumber and wood products................. }131.0|124. 4} 113. 6|129. 5| 120. 3} 130. 1| 107.8} 95.8)112. 7| 102. 8/110. 5} 115. 119. 3| 119.5 
I i ciscees curd tuanhadicmianaen 115. 1}137. 3| 111. 7 |146.9| 132. 5| 134.5 | 103.8) 93.6) 91.8) 87.7| 89.2) 92. 97. 3| 108.9 
Paint, varnish, and lacquer . 132. 7| 130.6 | 129. 8|127.0) 116.6/119.4) 92.1) 86.5}|106.0| 95.9) 104. 2] 124.6|137.7) (1) 
Portland cement 164. 4| 158. 3|121. 4|187. 9| 184. 7| 180. 2; 149.6} 133. 9/110. 6| 84. 6! 106. 2} 143. 6/175. 1/179. 9 
Asphalt products 87. 96. 2}114.8 | 130. 7} 112.9} 126.0} 80.7| 58.7] 67.7] 57.2| 81.9) 109. 132. 4] 128. 0 
5 3 
4 5 
4) 


Heating and plumbing equipment .... |106. 5|106. 5/104. 6 | 113. 1| 139. | 138. 3/106. 2) 84.3] 94.8] 96.9| 103. 6; 102.0} 107.9} (1) 


Iron and steel products 155. 8| 163. 4 139. 7 | 151. 7| 139. 2 149. 4| 126. 7) 115. 3) 115. 2| 100. 7| 116. 3) 121. 9| 139.2) (1) 
Clay construction products 136. 0} 132.4 134. 8| 141. 4| 132. 9| 146. 128. 9| 116. 1| 111. 6 94. 6| 107. 6| 124, 2] 133.5] (1) 


Quarterly Indexes a 


1956 all | 1957 ai a ; . 1958 


3d qtr. 4th qtr. | Ist qtr. | 2d qtr. 3d qtr. . y “Ist qtr. 
Gypsum products 158.0 145.8 | 142.1 | 156. 2 168.2 | 150.9 150. 6 





Pimmbing FARURTOR ...0220.50<00ssserssenresivess | 116.8 117.9 | 


L 


115.8 | 117.5 107.5 | 115.5 115.3 


Source: Table compiled by the Department of Commerce from data reported by various Government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in notes to the tables following in Part F. 1 Not available in time for this issue. 
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| chort 10 Lumber and Wood Products 


Index (1947-49100) Index of Production Index (1947-49 =100) 


200 








12-MONTH MOVING AVERAGE 











SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C0.58-10-! 


aa ee 





Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Douglas fir mania 
Softwood lumber Hardwood flooring plywood nsulating | Hardboard 


(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) (Million heastn (Tons) 


square feet) (Tons) 
Production 


1947-49 average 812, 365 | 789, 437 766, 269 | 294,214 
Year: 1955 1, 268, 104 | 1, 258,914 1,092,890 | 529,558 
1, 166, 446 | 1, 117,010 1,102,012 | 539,981 
953,706 | 947,023 994,000 | 569,000 

12 months ending: 
March 1958 913,873 | 907, 687 984,607 | 594,505 
April 1958 906,528 | 903,565 982,276 | 595, 607 
896,580 | 899,730 987,850 | 592,851 
896,789 | 903,838 982,473 | 586,621 


78, 122 78, 203 | 112,084 86, 334 50, 753 
76, 731 77, 522 | 110, 120 80, 451 48,959 
85, 633 86,080 | 109, 973 88, 568 52, 658 
September 78, 366 78, 681 | 109, 608 82, 599 50, 707 
October 85,770 87,972 | 104, 641 89,814 55, 367 
71, 245 70, 576 | 102, 768 78, 064 50, 065 
63, 061 58, 776 | 107,028 64, 038 45, 394 
73, 034 67, 363 | 110, 372 75, 177 51, 498 
63, 480 59,586 | 114, 466 81,814 46, 543 
69, 441 69,658 | 112, 211 84, 043 50, 076 
74, 585 81, 335 | 104, 963 85, 622 43, 547 
77, 112 83,978 | 95, 282 91, 326 47, 284 
78, 331 82,311 | 91, 227 80, 957 44, 523 


Percent change 


June, 1957-58 -19 - 6 -12 
First 6 mos., 1957-58 ee = 4 re 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, and the Bureau of the Census. * As of end of period. 1 Not available. 2 Change 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Ghort 1, Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


Index of Production for Trade Sales 
index (1947-49=100) Index (1947-49=100) 


12-MONTH MOVING AVERAGE 


1950 195! 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. _ , an ___ CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.58-10-J 





Table F-3: Millwork Products, and Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer: Production 





Production Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 





Period Ponderosa Hardwood Exterior 


, Paint, varnish, & lacquer 
pine doors doors frames 





1947-49 average 266, 701 
I i ccm saessua Sin tra eeeieaciiiviaeees 312,510 
OI aii els sean Sean ckasnesiGmapesn TaN 312, 543 
ER ER OR NE Re SE 313, 494 
12 months ending: 
April 1958 302, 870 
May 1958 303, 893 
June 1958 (1) 


29,577 
28, 974 
28, 582 
28, 078 
September 25, 780 
October 26, 590 
November 20, 461 
December 19, 102 
23, 559 
21, 319 
23, 148 
27, 700 
30,600 
(1) 





Percent change 


May, 1957-58 
First 5 mos., 1957-58 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the National Wood Work Manufacturers Association 
(whose data on ponderosa pine and hardwood doors, sash, and exterior frames are only from member firms, and are not adjusted to rep- 
resent full coveragd, and the Bureau of the Census. Not available in timé for this issue. 
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Chart 12. Portland Cement 


index (1947-49100) Index of Production Index (1947-49 =100) 


200 











SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.58-10-K 





Table F-4: Portland Cement, and Asphalt and Gypsum Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Pro- Ship- . Shipments Shipments 
duction ments Stocks (Thousands of squares) (Million square feet) 


(Thousands of barrels) Aeon Asphalt Asphalt 
SP sa insulated and tar Gypsum | Gypsum 
pts brick saturated board ! lath! 
ne siding felts 


1947-49 average 200, 607 199, 306 17, 087 a 075 
Year: 296, 829 | 296, 275 34,629 2, 940 
316, 465 | 311,571 29,774 2, 675 
297, 801 291, 741 30, 761 2, 224 


Portland cement 


12 months ending: 
March 1958 288, 500 | 286,029 29, 774 2, 223 
April 1958 288, 534 | 288, 245 30, 088 
May 1958 290, 323 | 289,812 31, 242 
June 1958 ............-... | 293,939 | 290, 567 32, 015 (2) 


26, 462 29, 758 2, 323 577 
20,287 | 25,827 2, 899 
31, 406 35, 732 3, 695 
September 30, 884 30, 707 2, 593 
October 30, 121 31, 164 2, 985 
November 25, 014 21,039 2, 182 
December 22, 386 17, 002 1, 781 
January 18, 488 13, 742 2,111 
February 14, 144 11,058 1, 780 
17, 856 17, 570 2,572 
24, 001 25, 567 2,911 
29, 274 30, 770 3,410 
30,078 30, 513 3, 096 


Percent chan 


June, 1957-58 . + 3 +11 +38 +23 -4 +33 -- 
First 6 mos., 1957-58 - 1 -- +10 -9 -14 +9 -- -- 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Department of Interior (Bureau of Mines), and 


the Bureau of the Census. * As of end of period. 1 Data reported on quarterly basis. 2Not available in time for 
this issue. 
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Table F-5: Portland Cement: Destination of Shipments, by State 


(Thousands of barrels) 


1958 Calendar year 12 months ending-- 
June 1955 1956 1957 Apr. May June 
1958 1958 1958 


Alabama 4, 342 
Arizona 3, 181 

1, 868 
California 4 . . ‘ 32, 253 
Colorado : b> , 4, 197 


Connecticut . \ 5 4, 152 

833 
District of Columbia . ‘ . 1, 274 
Florida . 3 , 702 9, 946 
Georgia ' J i y 4, 641 


: 1, 146 

Illinois = ; » 5 : 17, 681 
Indiana \ A 7, 229 
6, 297 

Kansas " " y 5, 542 


Kentucky , , , 3, 186 
Louisiana ; , , 7, 327 

i 918 
Maryland : . ) 4,572 
Massachusetts . a \ 4, 585 


Michigan J ‘ . ’ 14, 123 
Minnesota . Fy 5,571 
Mississippi . ; » 2, 478 
Missouri ‘ ‘ , Ol) 7, 032 
Montana . ° 1, 339 


Nebraska y 7 i 3,027 

523 
New Hampshire ; 563 
New Jersey , , 7, 364 
New Mexico zi : i 2, 219 


18, 112 

North Carolina ‘ , 4, 344 
North Dakota ide ‘ . i 2,081 
i in 16, 671 
Oklahoma i i i 4,978 


Oregon ; 3 - 2,631 
Pennsylvania : - y ; } 13, 999 
Rhode Island sce 759 
South Carolina ‘ . 2,015 
South Dakota ; " . 1, 114 


3,994 

19, 930 

a 1, 843 

Vermont cis 274 
Virginia , i y 4, 944 


Washington x \ , 5,609 
West Virginia on i . i 2, 110 
Wisconsin ; . ’ 7,011 
Wyoming 742 


Source: Table compiled by Department of .Commerce from data reported by Department of Interior (Bureau of Mines). 
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hort 13, Iron and Steel Products 


Index of Shipments 
index (1947-49=100) index (1947-49 #100) 
200 200 





/2-MONTH MOVING AVERAGE 


1950 1951 1957 1958 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D 58-I0-L 


Table F-6: Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 


(Thousands of tons) 


Ship- Book- | Back- 
ments | ings |log ! 


Concrete| Gal- Cast-iron pipe 
reinforc- | vanized 
ing bars | sheets- 


Fabricated 
structural steel 


1947-49 average 2, 167 2,639| 2,442 
leat: 1955. ...cc.cccccssceressceeceesee 1, 233 3,659} 4,651 
1956..... 1, 300 3,780} 4,736 
1, 283 4,180| 3,073 

12 months ending: 
March 1958 1,057 4,166| 2,684 
April 1958 984 4,128} 2,488 
May 1958 913 4,079} 2,381 


144 377 331 

126 385 247 

115 342 213 

93 384 184 

September 90 339 221 
October 79 385 181 
64 334 218 

54 320 141 

58 317 162 

44 283 186 

54 337 196 

63 324 208 

73 328 224 

(2) 329 287 


Percent change 


May, 1957-58 -6| -ll -49 6 | eho -13 -32 
First 5 mos., 1957-58 -15 | -32 -56 -17 | -5 | -10 - 6 -41 


Source: Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the American Iron and Steel Institute, the 
National Electric Manufacturers Association, the American Institute of Steel Construction, and the Bureau of the Census. 1 scheduled 
for fabrication in the next 4 months. 2 Not available in time for this issue. 
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Table F-7: Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 


Brick, common 
face 
(Million brick) 


and 


Period 


1947-49 average 
Year: 


12 months ending: 
February 1958 ............... 
FR I ovcicncssrescennesen 
PE FDI on ssncsesesscnivcsnss 
May 1958 


SORUOEIOE ... .-.50-0-000:0:00000 
DE Saiisiceusncesintsoriaisons 
November . 

IIE sescintseniamerensee 
NINN .cracynupbniteasvactesevens 
February 


RE sists ncsesencconestenvcucte 
BD iaainieniiabinnaivenncmnicn 


May, 1957-58 ............. 


Structural 
clay tile 


5, 324 
7,741 
7, 382 
6, 199 


1, 286 


6, 099 

6, 060 

6, 081 

6, 067 
613 
567 
609 
634 
570 
602 
478 
385 
348 
269 
437 
569 
5 


99 52 
fect ae -2 -8 
First 5 mos., 1957-58.............- - 6 -22 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


(Thousand tons) 


Production [Shipments | Production |Shipments |Production |Shipments Production 


54 
56 
58 
51 
46 
49 
39 
37 
38 
31 
41 
49 


53 
2 
16 


Vitrified clay 
sewer pipe 
(Thousand tons) 


Perceat change 


+5 
- § 


Hollow facing tile 


38 36 
-2 -7 +4 
+2 - 3 ey 


Glazed & unglazed 
floor & wall tile 
(Thousand square feet) 


104,800 | 101, 088 
233,001 | 232,802 
245,996 | 227, 369 
193,940 | 190,074 


(Million brick 
equivalent) 


196, 544 
197, 423 
198, 884 
199, 488 


16, 517 
16, 050 
15, 465 
16, 957 
16, 654 
18, 827 
17, 214 
16, 608 
16, 639 
15, 140 
15, 689 
17, 124 
17, 121 


192, 622 
192, 476 
192, 792 
192, 911 


16, 485 
16, 157 
15, 939 
17, 503 
16, 329 
18, 277 
16, 309 
15, 130 
15, 450 
14, 122 
14, 902 
16, 189 
16, 604 


Table F-8: Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments, by Census Region ' 


PRODUCTION 


Census region 


SHIPMENTS 





585, 301 
10, 217 
89, 172 

129, 273 
27, 243 

138, 855 
73, 013 
65, 224 
28, 983 
23, 321 


U. S. TOTAL 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central .... 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific 


Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central. 
Mountain & Pacific 


144, 005 
13, 935 
55, 278 
13, 755 
16, 246 
21,774 

3, 602 
19, 415 


Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

E. & W. South Central 


Pacific 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commer 
nonfarm population distribution by region, are shown below table A-2. 


fégions, and 


541, 649 

5, 444 
75, 882 
120, 189 
23, 469 
125, 114 
72, 127 
75, 639 
30, 305 
13, 480 


117, 507 
9,713 
46, 463 
7, 783 
16, 551 
16, 040 
2, 528 
18, 429 





598, 874 
9, 186 
85, 997 
117, 037 
31,899 
149, 360 
80, 228 
69, 717 
29, 651 
25, 799 
tile (tons) 


338, 619 
4, 400 
48, 661 
62, 179 
18, 906 


ce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


569, 075 

8, 222 
84, 976 
114, 141 
28, 098 
145, 401 
71, 647 
67, 526 
29, 108 
19, 956 


269, 485 
4, 576 
23, 235 
45, 510 
14, 206 
62, 625 
32, 835 
46, 340 
24, 737 
15, 421 


8, 023 
54, 976 
88, 678 
19, 648 

107, 330 
53, 056 
62, 441 
23, 461 
18, 976 


30, 716 
3, 365 
1, 306 
5, 266 
4,911 
1, 893 

12, 415 
1, 560 


114, 563 
8, 508 
49, 537 
8, 154 
14, 235 
15, 132 


72, 335 
5, 202 
23, 514 
5, 695 
11, 850 
12, 043 
2,677 2, 437 
16, 320 11, 594 


1 Composition of 
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Chart 14. Heating and Plumbing Equipment 


index (1947-49100) Index of Shipments index (1947-49100) 


Se oe oe ae ed 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW CD 56-10-™ 


Table F-9: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


Gas C. I. convectors Warm air Floor and Residential 
water heaters and radiators furnaces wall furnaces oil burners ! 
Period (Thousands of units) | (Thousand square feet)| (Thousands of units) | (Thousands of units) | pe 
Shipments | Scocks*| Shipments | Scocks* | Shipments | Stocks* | Shipments | Scockse | Shipments 
69 541 
610 


532 
384 


a 
“Ss 
RAS 


375 
366 
355 


May, 1957-58 
First 5 mos., 1957-58 


Source: Table compiled by Department of rce ) from data 
" Sold ae Hu. crailable. Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 





Chart 15. 


| Index (1947-49=100) 


195! 
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_ Asphalt Products 


Index of Shipments 


a 


Index (1947-49 =100) 





12- 


MONTH MOVING AVERAGE 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 58-I0-N | 


Table F-10: -Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials 
IMPORTS 


quantity | — aod First 3 ares ae — ar ee 
195 1957 1957 958 1956 | 1957 
——_}+— derelict sells oie recone 


EXPORTS 


Unit of First 3 months _ 


1957 1958 


Item Y fear’ 


LUMBER, MILLWORK, & WOOD PRODUCTS: 


Hardwood flooring *. 
Wood doors 
Wood window sash ! 


Wallboard (hardboard) 


MM bd. ft. 


M bd. ft. 
Units 


aes ixictals niece : 


Insulating wallboard 


Insulation, flexible, wood & vegetable fiber! 


Softwood plywood, interior ! 
Softwood plywood, exterior ! 
CEMENT, GYPSUM, & ASBESTOS: 


Portland cement 


Asbestos construction materials 
Gypsum board and lath ! 


Asphalt tile ! 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Cast-iron pipe, pressure 


Cast-iron pipe, soil 


Concrete reinforcing bars.... 


Steel piling 


Line pipe ! 


Fabricated structural steel ! 


Gas water heaters ! 
CLAY PRODUCTS: 


Clay building and paving bricks 
Clay floor and wall tiles 


Hollow building tile } 


Clay sewer pipe and drain tile ! 


Tons 
M sq. ft. 


M bbls. 


M brick 
M sq. ft. 


3, 165 
4, 667 
209, 911 
3, 426 
56, 221 
10,710 


bo, 173 


3,973 
29, 623 


5, 339 
173, 028 


6, 036 
23, 481 





2, 704 
3, 646 
114, 416 
2,753 | 
60, 728 | 
6, 863 


35, 169 


4, 305 
21, 851 


542 
4,977 


| 159, 828 
32,615 
7, 437 


31, 810 
4,853 


4, 118 
17, 072 | 


580 
1,029 
33, 701 
745 

11, 294 
1, 835 


31, 643 


668 
3, 686 


35 | 


1,501 
62,974 
17, 923 

1,632 


851 
3,521 





565 
553 
17, 141 
189 
12, 828 
1,012 


1, 250 


614 
1, 890 


545 

18, 430 
44,559 
14,641 
6,735 
22, 423 
852 


5,618 
9, 127 


1,627 


19, 077 | 
7,027 | 


1,977 


24, 800 
6, 005 


97, 301 | 
9, 496 | 


68, 046 
381, 243 
84, 315 
32, 524 


53, 393 | 
6, 186 
25, 225 
9,034 


616 | 
19, 022 | 
42,894 
44, 084 

6, 682 
19, 167 | 

815 | 
5, 963 
8, 705 | 


1, 331 

17, 489 | 
8, 867 
2, 333 


35, 784 
8, 391 
84, 720 
18, 434 
196, 792 
607, 206 
246, 783 
38, 223 


40, 190 | 
5, 226 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


15, 364 
4, 654 


153 + 
3, 576 
9,579 | 


2,715 
1, 321 
6, 026 

154 
1,510 
2, 244 


307 
3, 357 
1,713 
401 


5, 164 
2,527 
35, 457 
2,519 
20, 343 
168, 001 
34, 589 
3, 384 


5,912 
1, 243 
3, 881 
1, 660 





120 
5, 476 
12, 864 
15, 141 
(2) 
1, 744 
3, 148 
n.S.i, 
1, 066 
2, 996 


213 
2, 700 
n. S.i 


355 


3, 311 
1, 241 
6, 269 
7, 863 


8, 659 


5, 201 
1, 710 
3, 364 


n. S.t 


Source: 
maple (except Japanese), birch, and beech. ** Exports data not available prior to 1958. 
for imports not available in same detail as for exports. 2 1958 data included in hardboard exports. 


(NOTE: Table F-11, Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, and Stocks, 
is shown quarterly in the January, April, July, and October issues.) 


* Imports include only 
1 Data 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


n.s.i. Not separately identified. 


3 Revised. 





Part G--Employment 
Table G-1: Contract Construction: Employment by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors 


pecial trades contractors * 
Period ildi All Plumbing | Painting Elec- All non- 
special | and and trical | Or | building - 
trades heating | decorating work 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (in thousands) 

416.0 
428.0 
448.0 
493.0 
514.0 
513.0 
503. 0 
516.0 
593.0 
586. 0 


669.0 
678.0 
677.0 
665. 0 
647.0 
589.0 
519.0 
453.0 
400.0 
439.0 
520.0 
611.0 280. 
655.0 311. 


¥ 
an 
o 


VOOCOHAKYUOMYWUWUOUOY NOWOr Woo 
- 


ANVUOULhRWADWMNOWARD RVOW’O mUw)Ed 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


SSBRz 


ScoeoooOoo OOo OoC CSO Coocoo ooo oCO 


Nw 
ve ee 


BONE weed 


June ..... 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Jas. 6. 
Feb. ..... 
Mae. ...... 
Apr. 
May ..... 
June ..... 





MPNYOADWUWOOA YuOuou swe 





_ 
@ 
o 








July *2,908.0} (1) (1) (1) 


May-June, 1958 
June, 1957-58 


Source: Department of Labor. * Percent change: June-July 1958, +3.0; July 1957-58, -4.5 INot yet available. 





Table G-2: Contract Construction: Number of Employees and Indexes of Employment (Seasonally Adjusted) 


nema: Annual 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (in thousands, seasonally adjusted) 
2,065 | 2,105 | 2,136 | 2,184 | 2,199 | 2,212 | 2,220 | 2,229 
2,146 | 2,128 | 2,124 | 2,130 | 2,157 | 2,176 | 2,197 | 2,192 
2,105 | 2,173 | 2,236 | 2,337 | 2,405 | 2,451 | 2,473 | 2,502 
2,569 | 2,593 | 2,596 | 2,613 | 2,633 | 2,641 2, 653 
2,588 | 2,586 | 2,597 | 2,645 | 2,658 | 2,672 2, 648 
2,653 | 2,638 | 2,613 | 2,598 | 2,588 | 2,596 2, 632 
2,600 | 2,614 | 2,603 | 2,599 | 2,591 | 2,594 2, 584 
2,703 | 2,759 | 2,813 | 2,823 | 2,829 | 2,813 2,777 
2,834 | 2,891 | 2,964 | 3,079 | 2,984 | 3,007 2,951 
2,859 | 2,855 | 2,891 | 2,899 | 2,847 | 2,805 2, 763 
2,573 | 2,624 | 2,698 | 2,715 | 2,718 


INDEXES (1947-49=100) OF EMPLOYMENT (seasonally adjusted)' 


a 
‘oO 


S¥ss 

38 

NRNNNNN 
SH 
wwe 


Bee 


NN NN NN 
SSE N & 


DOr 
es 


a 
_ 
onu 
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™—\O 

SRS 
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~ 
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Source: Department of Labor. 1 Indexes for months before January 1953 are based on seasonally adjusted employment data derived by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Table G-3: Contract Construction: Employment, by State 


Number of employees (in thousands) Percent 

. une 

40. 6 ; 37. 39. ; 39. (1) 34.8 41. 44. : 
23. 3. 26. 
18. 16. 18. 
ali. 278. 287. 
33. 30. 32. 


N & RAO 
NYaRU 
c2OowWw”o 


50. 51. 
12. 13. 
17. 


Connecticut 2 54. 
12. 

District of Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


NWN SO 
ww he OC 
NNDADW OH 


51. 


10. 
201. 
72. 
32. 
39. 


‘Illinois 
Indiana 


Oe Ann 
Nowwoo 
»~ OO LO 


Kansas 


27. 
62. 
11. 
59. 
78. 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


AN OO On 
VTEeAnno 
OoOWwWUAO 


90. 
53. 
16. 
64. 
13, 


NOWND 
Aenow 


6 
52 
oa 
3 
~2 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


a DUY 
SOoNDAwWO & 
wows ae 


North Carolina... 


Awe AO 


CoOwOoOw 
> ow 


Pennsylvania‘... 


Are ONO 
YVUmuUvooeo 


NRW AD wYU &wWwo 
ANA AN RH 
VUonrvdo wm 


Washington 
West Virginia. 


ean 
wv 

—-OmU 

-oOuUo 


Source: Department of Labor. 1 Not available. 2 Includes a small number of employees in mining. 3 Data revised from April I 
4 Data revised from July 1956. 5 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. NOTE: Revised statistics for months not shown here 
are available upon request. 
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Table G-4: Contract Construction: Employment in Selected Areas 


ee: Re ene 
a? 
I caeeneeeeneeoenescen 


Westchester County, N. ici 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Nassau-Suffolk Counties, N. Y.. 
MO oa ccesiensenesoone 


PROD AMO, NL: sscsarsercesecesorsse 


Newark-Jersey City, N. J. ......... 
a 


New York-Northeastem N. Jersey . 


New Britain, Conn? ..........:csece00 
New Orleans, La.®..............cccsscsseee: 


Nashville, Tenn. ..............:0:00sseeeeee0 
New Bedford, Mass. ............s.sssess0 
New Haven, Con 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn............ 
onc sc ccksckcu cacraeisanias 


Milwaukee, WiS.> ..ccsneccsnnmmen 


MNO DIG OR: ccsscccscssnvensescssascors 
I, SL OMIR vcsabescsssieosacsionactosens 
ee 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 
RUNENENE TONG is scateectuavaetenssestonssedns 


Little Rock-N. Little Rock, Ark... 


POCMBORVERES, PUA. ....0ccccsiccenssesssoesss 
SI RIS BINS scsiecerssisccmnstcasearonee 
ROR U Me, TOW. ....0.sercesncecsorescees 


I sc iesicanniasesunsionses 


Huntington-Ashland, W. Va............ 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............::0sseeese0e 


CE PNR, MRI i os occiccsisaniccavessccene 
TOMI, FPG. 5005.00 csssnncses 


BS Mata e, LO WA onc. ..cccscesssssscsovesere 
as ances caaneanae 
NT MIN, 2 cincesessssehavecbicshbeadochonss 
MR BRIN 655, cac cu cscckcsusconens 
BE Re BP ss icadonsntersesn sce: chsivtenadioss 
OE ING, THIS: svcicascosssesoinsccesccoeses 


BI MINI a onicas saceasscsassdoschnosnanenece 


Chattanooga, Tenn.............:..000: 
MN: BE coca sen tssxersessesgiceseds scavesene 


NN, TE Ve. oss cpccscesescssecoesess 
SS, SE: RR OEE Oe 


Bridgeport, Comm? ........cses00 sess 
RN ak sae avca dc ceecauedon’ 
Caapes, Gy. .....c-rrrcrcrescsenoncseserernrees 
NN OG iicsnanessnindinnddonneste 


TRB BGs snessarcerscncsxcocessosnas 
Binghamton, N. Y...........0eeceseeseee 
Birmingham, Ala..............00 00000 
NENG coh diads Wiis earn melee 
I TID, vakscneccioner axesine: esceesucs 


OO a icesscinsenielenipeans 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa. 
I CN 08 ceca acsanasdbegeecincsane 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y.... 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. ........::s::sc0s00+: 
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Table G-4: Contract Construction: Employment in Selected Areas--Continued 





Number of employees (in thousands) Percent 
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Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. ............ 
Topeka, Kans. ...... 

Trenton, N. J......... 

Tucson, Ariz. .... 

Tulsa, Olde. «............ 
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Source: Department of Labor. ata from January 1956 not comparable with previous periods because area was redefined (and data 
correspondingly revised) to include Clayton Co. as well as Cobb, DeKalb, and Fulton Cos. 2 Not available. 3 Includes a small number 
of employees in mining. 4 Data from January 1955 not comparable with previous periods because area was redefined (and data correspond- 
ingly revised) to include Henderson Co., Ky., as well as Vanderburgh Co., Ind. > Data from January 1956 not comparable with previous 
periods because area was redefined (and data correspondingly revised) to include Waukesha Co. as well as Milwaukee Co. Data revised 
from January 1956. Revised statistics for months not shown here are available upon request. 
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Table G-5: Contract Construction: Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Man-Hours 


(1947-49=100) 
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Source: Department of Labor. 





Chart 16. 


Hours and Earnings in Contract Construction 
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Table G-6: Contract Construction: Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers 
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Percent change, June 1957 to 1 


958 
Avg. wkly. earnings ..| +2.1 +2. 1 +2.8 40.8 +2.6 +1.7 +2.2 +0.3 +2.8 +2.1 
Avg. wkly. hours........ -1.3 -1.9 - .8 -2.7 -1.6 - .3 -3.3 -3.6 +5 -.7 
Avg. hrly. earnings... +3.5 +4. 1 +3.6 +3.6 +4. 2 +2.0 +5.7 +4.0 +2. +2.9 


Source: Department of Labor. (nore: Table G-7, Registered Apprentices in the Building Trades, is 
published on a semiannual basis, as data become available.) 
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Construction Legislation 


Department of Commerce and Related Agencies ‘Appropriation Act, 1959. Public Law 85-469, approved 
June 25, 1958, contains the following major construction items: 


Bureau of Public Roads: $2,350,000,000 for federally aided highway systems--to be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund to pay commitments made under Highway Act contract authorizations for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, and the first half of fiscal 1958; $30,000,000 for forest highways ($21,250,000 
for fiscal 1958 and $8,750,000 for fiscal 1959); and $2,692,000 for public lands highways ($692,000 
balance for fiscal 1958, and $2,000,000 which is part of the total authorized for fiscal 1959). (See 
Construction Review: July 1956, pp. 47-49; and May 1958, pp. 69-70.) 


Civil Aeronautics Administration: $158,500,000 for establishment of air navigation facilities, which 
includes $108,520,475 for projects to improve air traffic control; and $30,000,000 to take care of airport 


project contracts authorized under the Federal Airport Act, as amended by the Act of August 3, 1955. 
(See Construction Review, August 1955, pp. 51-52.) 


Panama Canal: $22,350,000, of which $19,250,000 is for construction of a high-level bridge at Balboa, 
Canal Zone. (See Construction Review, August 1956, p. 47.) 


River and Harbor, Beach Erosion Control, and Flood Control Projects. Public Law 85-500, approved 


July 3, 1958, is an omnibus measure, authorizing $1,556,230,500 for Federal construction on more than 
150 navigation, beach erosion, and flood control projects, summarized as follows: 


Title 1, River and Harbor Act of 1958: $173,814,000 for 53 navigation projects in 25 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico; $11,627,700 for 14 beach erosion projects in 8 States and the Territory of Hawaii; and 
$16,909,000 for a miscellaneous group of additional projects, including a large highway bridge. 

In addition, Sec. 111 of title 1 authorizes payment by the Federal Government of the cost of dam- 
ages to local governments resulting from necessary relocation of local public facilities and structures 
(usually sewer outlets and water intakes located in stream beds) during the course of extensive im- 
provements of navigation facilities by the Corps of Engineers. 


Title II, Flood Control Act of 1958: $495,579,800 for 65 flood control projects (includes new projects 
and modification to existing projects); $608,300,000 which increases authorizations for 12 river basin 
projects; $50,000,000 for Federal participation, to the extent of flood control benefits only, in the 
Oroville Dam and Reservoir project on the Feather River, California; and $200,000,000 for that portion 


of the comprehensive Missouri River Basin plan that is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Department of the Interior. 


Increasing the Authorization for Appropriations to the Atomic Energy Commission. Public Law 85-519, 
approved July 15, 1958, authorizes additional appropriations to the Atomic Energy Commission for con- 
tinuation of construction on research projects now underway, as follows: 


A $2,250,000 increase (from $7,750,000 to $10,000,000) for the Sherwood Project at Princeton, 
N. J., involving controlled thermonuclear research; and a $9,406,000 increase (from $10,000,000 to 
$19,406,000) for the two high-energy accelerators being constructed by the Harvard-MIT group and the 


University of Pennsylvania-Princeton group. (See Construction Review: August 1957, p. 47; and Sep- 
tember 1957, p. 47.) 


Authorizing Appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission. Public Law 85-590, approved Aug. 4, 
1958, authorizes a total of $386,679,000 to be appropriated for the fiscal 1959 construction programs 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The following items are included: $175,435,000 for special nuclear materials facilities, including 
$145,000,000 for a plutonium production reactor; $106, 117,000 for reactor development projects, includ- 
ing $51,000,000 for a gas-cooled graphite-moderated power reactor; $41,700,000 for atomic weapons 
fabrication plants and test and storage facilities; $31,650,000 for physical research facilities; 
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$25,677;000--almost all for general plant projects; and $6,100,000 for training plants and equipment 
and biological and medical research installations. In addition, there is an increase of $25,198,000 in 
the amount previously authorized to be appropriated for the cooperative power reactor program--from 
$129,915,000 to $155,113,000. (See Construction Review, September 1957, pp. 47-48.) 


For constructing and operating the gas-cooled power reactor, the Commission is authorized to 
obtain the participation of private, public, or cooperative power groups or others--to the fullest extent 
consistent with the Commission’s direction of the project, ownership of the reactor, and utilization of 
the electric energy generated. Upon expiration of the reactor’s use for research and development and 
for national defense purposes, the Commission may, under certain conditions concerning costs, offer 


the reactor and its appurtenances for sale to such groups. 


Extension of Defense Production Act of 1950. Public Law 85-471, approved June 28, 1958, extends 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, for an additional 2 years, through June 30, 1960. 
(See Construction Review: September 1955, p. 48; and August 1956, p. 46.) 
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Construction Review brings together 
under one cover virtually all of the Gov- 
ernment's current statistics that pertain 
to construction. Published jointly by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and the 
U. S. Department of Labor, this monthly 
report is designed to serve the wide va- 
riety of groups and individuals among 
businessmen, government officials, leg- 
islators, labor unions, research work- 
ers, and the general public who need a 
convenient reference to the many facets 
by which current trends in construction 
may be gaged. 

The various measures of construction 
are shown in detail wherever possible, 
by type of construction, trade, or mate- 
rial, and in addition, by location. The 
Index to statistical tables is a guide to 
the detail provided by each tabulation. 


Most of the statistical series shown 
are prepared separately or jointly by the 
two agencies responsible for this publi- 
cation. The remainder, specifically ac- 
credited, originate in other governmental 
agencies or are contributed by private 
organizations. : 


Almost all the statistics are present- 
ed on a monthly basis; the rest, quar- 
terly. Except where noted, all data re- 
late to the continental United States. 


DEFINITION OF THE SERIES 


Part A~-—Construction Put In Place. Con- 
struction, for the purpose of this series, 
is defined to include the engineering, de- 
sign, and production of all fixed works 
and structures. Only new construction, 
including major additions and alterations, 
is covered; maintenance and repair:»work 
is excluded. The estimates cover build- 


ings; other structures such as dams, lev- 
ees, and bridges; and nonstructural works 
such as airfields, highways, canals, and 
navigation channels. They include the 
installed value of equipment generally 
considered an integral part of a struc- 
ture and commonly included in the con- 
tract price, such as plumbing, heating, 
and air conditioning equipment and eleva- 
tors. They exclude separable equipment, 
such as production machinery, power- 
generating equipment, and furnishings. 


Clearing and development of land is 
included. If, however, an existing struc- 
ture is demolished in the process, the 
demolition itself is excluded. Excluded 
also are oil, gas, and water well drill- 
ing; the digging and shoring of mines; and 
work which is an integral part of farming 
operations such as plowing, terracing, 
and the digging of drainage ditches. 


Value of construction includes the 
cost of architectural and engineering 
fees, land development costs, material 
and equipment installed, labor, overhead, 
and profit on construction operations, but 
not speculative profits. Also included 
are the value of force—account work (con- 
struction done, not through a contractor, 
but directly by a business or government 
agency using a separate work force to 
perform nonmaintenance construction on 
the agency's own properties), as well as 
the value of work done by owners or their 
families on their own homes, farm build- 
ings, and the like. 


Estimates of the value of construction 
measure the value of work put in place 
on all structures and facilities under con- 
struction during a given period regardless 
of when work on each individual project 
was started. 


1 The private contributors are as follows: American Appraisal Co. (525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis.), Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Inc. (329 E St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C.), E. H. Boeckh and Associates (1406 
MSt., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.), and the Engineering News-Record (330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.), which provide 
this bulletin with construction cost indexes; the F. W. Dodge Corporation (119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y.), which pro- 
vides contract award values for the 37 eastern States; and the following private associations whose materials production, 
shipments, and other statistics on materials are published here: American Institute of Steel Construction (101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.), American Iron and Steel Institute (150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.), Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
Ciation (Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash.), National Electric Manufacturers Association (155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y.), National. Lumber Manufacturers Association (1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), and National Wood Work 
Manufacturers Association (332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, IIl.). 
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Federally owned construction covers 
all projects financed exclusively with 
Federal funds, whether the work is done 
by force-account or by private contrac- 
tors. State and locally owned construc- 
tion, which also covers both force-ac- 
count and private-contract work, includés 
projects financed entirely by State and 
local governments, as well as projects 
financed in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment under’ grants-in-aid* programs. 
Thus, the value figures for State and 
locally owned construction include the 
funds obtained from all three levels of 
government--Federal, State, and local. 
For the most part, the types of projects 
involving both Federal and State or local 
government monies are highways, air- 
fields, schools, hospitals, and sewage- 


disposal and water-supply facilities. 


Part B--Housing. The housing series 


in this report cover only permanent and 
housekeeping dwelling units, which are 
defined as dwelling places containing 
permanent cooking facilities, or the min- 
imum built-in facilities essential to 
housekeeping. 


The series on the number of new per- 
manent nonfarm dwelling units started, 
widely known as housing starts, includes 
prefabricated housing (if permanent), but 
excludes conversions (which are not new 
dwelling units) and hotel, dormitory ac- 
commodations, and military barracks 
(‘none of which are housekeeping dwell- 
ings). Excluded also are all temporary 
dwelling units, such as trailers, sheds, 
and shacks, as well as all farm housing. 


The housing starts estimates are 
based on local building permits issued 
(adjusted for canceled permits and for lag 
between permit issuance and start of con- 
struction) and public contracts awarded, 
plus a field count of units started ina 
sample of nonpermit-issuing places. 


Construction is said to have started 
when excavation work for the basement 
or the foundation of the structure has 
commenced. 


This series wag revised beginning 
with data for January 1954. The new 
series presents statistics for the 4 broad 
Census regions (Northeast, North Cen- 
tral, South, and West) and for the met- 
ropolitan, as compared with the nonmet- 


ropolitan segment of the country. Esti- 
mates by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
location have been carried back on a 
monthly basis through January 1953, and 
on an annual basis through 1950. 


These geographic data replace the 
urban-rural classification used previ- 
ously. Also, rental-type units in the new 
series are classified as 2-4 family and 
5-or-more family structures, compared 
with the former classification of 2-family 
and 3-or-more family structures. 


Construction cost data shown here 
represent the average of builders' esti- 
mates of the construction cost of all new 
private l-family houses started nation- 
ally. The construction cost averages are 
affected by variations in size and de- 
sign of the houses, in the size and type 
of projects started, and differences in 
construction methods, as well as changes 
in cost of materials and labor. They do 
not represent the construction cost of a 
typical house, and should not be confused 
with selling price or permit valuation. 


The cost data are based primarily on 
builders' estimates of construction cost 
as shown on the building permit, and on 
reports of construction cost by individual 
construction contractors in a represent- 
ative group of localities not issuing per- 
mits. Building-permit information is ad- 
justed for the general understatement of 
costs shown on permit applications. 


The construction cost figures cover 
the cost of labor, materials, and subcon- 
tracted work, and that part of the build- 
ers' overhead and profit chargeable di- 
rectly to the building of the houses. In- 
cluded are the costs of equipment which 
becomes an integral part of the structure 
and is essential to its general use. Ex- 
cluded are the costs of land,. site im- 
provement, architectural and engineering 
fees, and sales profits. 


While the series on total nonfarm 
dwelling units started, as well as the se- 


ries on units started under FHA and VA 
rograms, cover new housing only, a 
aistingelched from converted or existinj 
housing, the statistics on nonfarm mort 
gage recordings of $20,000 or less refer 
to both new and existing structures. Fur 


thermore, the latter series covers al 
types of building construction, but resr 
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dential building accounts for the larger 
proportion of these mortgage recordings. 


Part C--Building Permits. The statis- 


tics on building construction authorized by 
local building permits, beginning with 
data for January 1954, measure building 
activity in all localities having building- 
permit systems--rural nonfarm as well 
as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) 
include about 80 percent of the total non- 
farm population of the country, according 
to the 1950 Census. 


The building-construction data cover 
federally as well as nonfederally owned 
projects. Figures on the amount of con- 
struction contracts awarded for Federal 
projects and for public housing ‘Federal, 
State, and local) in permit-issuing places 
are added to the valuation data (estimated 
cost entered by builders on building-per- 
mit applications) for privately owned 
projects; construction undertaken by State 
and local governments is reported by 
local officials. 


No adjustment has been made in the 
building-permit data to reflect the fact 
that permit valuations generally under- 
state the actual cost of construction, nor 
for lapsed permits or the lag between 
permit issuance or contract-award dates 
and start of construction. Therefore, 
they should not be considered as repre- 
senting the volume of building construc- 
tion started. 


Statistics shown in this report for the 
total metropolitan area of the country 
represent the 168 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas used in the 1950 Census. Data for 
individual metropolitan areas (which were 
selected from those for which building- 
permit coverage is complete or virtually 
complete) include an estimate for non- 
permit-issuing places in each area. 


Permit valuation figures do not in- 
clude the costs of (1) demolishing or mov- 
ing buildings, (2) nonbuilding construction 
(e.g., streets and highways, pipelines, 
water and sewer systems, etc.), or (3) 
land, land development, and architectural 
and engineering fees. 


The builders' estimates of cost as re- 
ported on the building permit, basically 
include the value of lator and materials 
involved. However, because of differ- 
ences in requirements, administration, 


and enforcement among the many local 
permit systems covered in this series, 
and variations in how individuals report, 
precise information is lacking regarding 
the extent to which the cost of service 
facilities essential to the general use of 
the building, or builders' overhead and 
profit, are included. 


Dwelling units are defined the same 
for the building-permit series as for the 
series presented in Part II (New Housing) 
of this report. The nonhousekeeping res- 
idential building shown here is com- 
prised of such structures as hotels, dor- 
mitories, tourist cabins, and clubs and 
association buildings with bedrooms. 


Part D--Contracts. The value of con- 
tracts awarded represents the amount of 
the construction contracts let during a 
given period of time for new construc- 
tion, including major additions and al- 
terations. Maintenance and repair work 
is not covered. As in the "construction 
put in place" series, equipment which 
becomes an integral part of structures 
and is essential to their general use is 
included, as well as costs of land devel- 
opment, materials, labor, and contrac- 
tors' overhead and profit on coastruction 
operations. Similarly, the value af Fed- 
eral force-account work is also included, 
but the cost of land and separahle equip- 
ment are excluded. However, unlike the 
construction put in place series, the sta- 
tistics on contracts awarded exclude ar- 
chitectural and engineering fees and non- 
Federal force-account work, but include 
a small amount ef demolition work when 
it is part of the overall contract for 
new construction. 


Figures on federally owned projects 
are compiled from notifications of con- 
struction contracts awarded, obtained 
from other Federal agencies. Data on 
non-Federal construction are obtained 
from records compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, for the 37 States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. For the remain- 
ing States, they are based on reports 
from local building-permit officials, aug- 
mented by reports on construction con- 
tract awards which appear in a number 
of construction trade periodicals. In- 
quiries about the Dodge contract-award 
series may be addressed directly to that 
company. 
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Part E--Costs. The Department of Com- 
merce composite construction cost index 
is a combination of various cost indexes 
(prepared by private organizations and 
other government agencies), weighted 
monthly by the current relative impor- 
tance of the major classes of construc- 
tion shown in the series on construction 
put in place. It is, therefore, the equiv- 
alent of a variable weighted indicator, re- 
flecting monthly changes not only in the 
component indexes, but also in the rela- 
tive importance of the major classes of 
construction which are used as weights. 


The individual private indexes report- 
ed monthly by the American Appraisal 
Company, Associated General Contrac- 
tors, E. H. Boeckh and Associates, and 
the Engineering News-Record are com- 
puted from quotations for a designated 
bill of materials and a specified amount 
of labor. The indexes differ as to the 
amounts and kinds of materials and labor 
measured, geographic coverage, and the 
extent to which adjustments are made for 
variations in labor efficiency, overhead 
and other factors affecting construction 
costs. 


Cost indexes applicable to particular 
locations and special types of construc- 
tion may be obtained from most of these 
compilers. 


All materials usually incorporated 
into buildings by the general contractor, 
or his subcontractogs, are covered in the 
index of wholesale prices of construction 
materials. Specifically excluded are con- 
sumer durable goods such as_ kitchen 
ranges, refrigerators, and air-condition- 
ing equipment. Goods of constant quality 
are priced from period to period, so that 
the index measures the effect only of 
price, rather than of quality change. 
"Wholesale" refers to sales in large 
lots, at primary market levels. 


The series was revised, beginning 
with the January 1952 index, to include 
the pricing of additional materials, a 
different weighting pattern, and a change 
in the pricing period. The revised index, 
based on 1947-49=100, is the "official" 
wholesale price index of the Federal 
Government for January 1952 and all 
subsequent months; the indexes previ- 
ously published ow the base 1926 100 
are the official price indexes for Decem- 
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ber 1951 and all earlier dates. The in- 
dex presented here for the year 1951 on 
a 1947-49=100 base is taken from a 
"linked" series, calculated solely for 
analytical purposes, and does not super- 
sede the former index (19262iU0) as the 
official series for that year. 


Union wage scales are the minimum 


wage rates agreed upon through collective 
bargaining between employers and trade 
unions. Overtime beyond the negotiated 
maximum daily and weekly hours is ex- 
cluded. In addition, the scales do not 
reflect either rates for apprentices or 
premium rates paid for special qualifi- 
cations or other reasons. 


Part F--Materials Output. The Indexes 


of Construction Materials Output provide 
measures of production or shipments for 
ten groups of construction materials, and 
are based on the output of 43 selected 
materials. Monthly indexes are provided 
for eight groups of materials, quarterly 
indexes for the other two groups, and 
annual levels are given for all groups, 

In computing the indexes, the current 
monthly or quarterly unit production a 
shipments data are converted to aggre 
gate values by multiplying 1947-49 aver 
age prices at the mills, factories, or 
plants. The base period aggregate values 
(1947-49 monthly average = 100) are de 
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rived by multiplying 1947-49 monthly avg ™ 
erage output by the 1947 average factory— “ 
mill, or plant price. By the use of vary ho 
ing physical quantities, and constaig ™ 
prices, the group indexes represent phys th, 
ical quantity measures. The trend line ho 
appearing on the charts are derived from “° 
the group indexes by removing the monthg ™ 
to-month fluctuations resulting from se ler 
sonal and erratic factors. The lines ar 
12-month moving averages centered @ ing 
the seventh month, with each calenda ind 
year centered on July. Projections fom 1. 
the last 6 months are made by using nec 
current data adjusted for the seasomg .., 
movements appearing during the perié per 
1952-54, and smoothed by a 3-moznl 
moving average. 

app 
Part G--Employment. Data on employg ony, 





ment _in contract construction cover 4 
employees of construction firms wi 
worked during, or received pay for, 
payroll period ending nearest the 15th? 
the month, regardless of the _ type ° 
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work performed. Only firms engaged in 
the construction business on a contract 
basis for others are included, but such 
firms pursue all kinds of construction 
activities--new work, alterations, dem- 
olitions, maintenance, and repairs. Ex- 
cluded are self-employed construction 
workers, working proprietors, and force- 
account employees of non-construction 
firms and public agencies engaged in 
construction activities. 


The hours and earnings estimates re- 


late only to nonsupervisory construction 
workers and working foremen. All such 
workers, regardless of skill, are includ- 
ed if they are engaged in any way in con- 
tract construction activities ‘on either 
privately or publicly owned projects). 


The earnings statistics shown are 
gross earnings before deductions for old- 
age and unemployment insurance, with- 
holding tax, bonds, and union dues. 
Gross earnings include the workers' base 
pay, premium pay for overtime and for 
bonuses, and pay for sick leave, holi- 
days, and vacations taken, but such items 
as employer contributions to welfare 
funds, and to insurance or pension plans, 
are excluded. 


The indexes of weekly man-hours in 
contract construction are a composite 
measure of the trends in construction- 
worker employment and average weekly 
hours. They provide a more meaningful 
measure of contract-construction activity 
than the employment or average weekly 
hours series alone, since the volume of 
work done is dependent upon both the 
number of workers employed and the 
length of their workweek. 


The foregoing employ.aent and earn- 
ings series are based upon reports from 
individual contracting establishments; 
these reports do not contain the detail 
necessary to separate employment ac- 
cording to the kind of construction work 
performed. 


Information shown in this report on 
apprentices in the building trades applies 
only to registered apprentices. <A reg- 
istered apprentice is defined as an em- 
ployee who, under an expressed or im- 
plied agreement for a stipulated term, 
Teceives instruction in a registered ap- 


prenticeship system, and concerning 
whom a recognized apprenticeship agency 
has on record all the information it re- 
quires. 


The apprenticeship data are obtained 
from local apprenticeship committees, 
trade unions, employers' associations, 
and building trades councils, by field 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment and cooperating State Apprenticeship 
Agencies. Occupational classifications 
are based on descriptions in the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles (Washington, 
U. S. Employment Service, 2d Ed., 
1949). For the purposes of the tabula- 
tion presented here, three classifica- 
tions--brick, stone, and tile workers; 
cement masons; and plasterers--have 
been combined into one group, the trowel 
trades. 
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Descriptions of the techniques of com- 
piling most of the series included in Con- 
struction Review, as well as related ex- 
planatory information and historical sta- 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at the prices shown. 
Other publications listed here are avail- 
able upon request to the agency respon- 
sible for the specific report. 
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TABLE 
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A- 4. Value in 1947-49 Prices, by Ownership and Type of Construction 

A- §. Public: by Source of Funds, Ownership, and Type of Construction 


PART B--HOUSING 
New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started: 
B- 1. Total: by Ownership, Location, and Type of Seructure 
B- 2. Private: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 
B- 3. Private 1-Family Houses: Average Construction Cost. 
B- 4. Total: by Region 
B- §. In Selected States: by Ownership (Quarterly: March, June, September, December issues) 
B- 6. Volume in Successive Stages of FHA and VA Programs 
Nonfann Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: 
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B- 8. Vacancy-Occupancy Status and Condition of Dwelling Units, Nationally 
B- 9. Vacancy-Occupancy Status and Condition of Dwelling Units, by Regional and Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location 


PART C--BUILDING PERMITS 
Building Permit Activity: 
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. Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region 
. Number of Nonresidential Buildings, by Type of Building 
. Valuation and Number of New Dwelling Units, by Type of Structure, Public-Private Ownership, and Region 
. Total Valuation by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 
. Number of New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State ..............c00 
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. By Ownership and Type of Construction (Engineering News-Record Reports) .............scssesesesscssesscnsesssessesnacesesesnsanecs seeneareusseneetenes 


PART E--COSTS 
- 1. Construction Cost Indexes 
Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials: 
E- 2. Indexes, by Selected Classes. 
E- 3. Prices, Selected Materials 
Union Wage Scales in the Suilding Trades: (Quarterly: March, June, September, December issues) 
E- 4. Indexes, by Trade 
E- 5. Rate by City and Trade, and Range in Rates, by Trade 


PART F--—MATERIALS OUTPUT 
Selected Construction Materials: 
. Indexes of Output 
. Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 
tillwork Products, and Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer: Production 
. Portland Cement, and Asphalt and Gypsum Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 
Portland Cement: Destination of Shipments, by Scate 
Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 
Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 
Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments, by Census Region 
. Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 
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- Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, and Stocks (Quarterly: January, April, July, October issues) 


PART G--EMPLOYMENT 
Contract Construction: 
G- 1. Employment by Type of Contractor 
2. Number of Employees and Indexes of Employment (Seasonally Adjusted)................csssssesesssesenececeeennee seeneeensnneneneenenencnenes 
3. Employment, by State. 
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Statistical Supplement to 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


A special publication issued jointly by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the U. S. Department of Labor provides historical series for 
many of the tables appearing in Construction Review. 


This volume features data on value of new construction, value esti- 
mates adjusted for price changes, maintenance and repair expenditures, 
construction cost indexes, building materials wholesale price indexes, and 
construction contract awards. 


The 96-page Supplement may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., as 
well as at all Department of Commerce Field Offices and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Regional Offices. Price 55 cents. 








